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‘its court, our first fixed landmark in Indian chronology, 
‘Its buried ruins also doubtless still hide invaluable materials 
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"Among fone us places, Susy marfe and em me, Pivacirores will 
he ¢ @greatert ; (Gut) oe perils will threaten it—fire, water, and 
ia strife. — Buopia's prophec oy n and other 


~) 
infernal in the Ti 
nia . 


seeaen erent gf etek e elle Puttaornas. "Diode 
poe ‘Palibothra’ of the Greeks, Pafaliputra, the ‘City of 
sweet-scented flowers,’ so famous in eastern iegend and 2 
story, is historically of great importance.  - ae 
Although it was not one of the very oldest cities of India. Se 

it was the seat of the most powerful ancient dynasties, and it 
has given us, through the narrative of a Greek ambassador to 4 

a 





for reconstructing much of the lost history of early India, and ae 


especially for solving that important question as to the influence 
of the West upon the early civilization of Ancient India, fe 






* Mahdpariniretpa sitra.—Rocxmrx's “Lifo of Buddha,” 198 Also Pali 
version Finaya pifatam I, 26, tranald, by Davina in “Sacred Books of East," XI 17; — 
and Mahd@vagga, VI, 28, 7. Sea |. 
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2 HISTORY OF PATALIPUTRA : 


In these enquiries unfortunately, owing to the almost 
total absence of anything like trustworthy information in the 
native ‘histories’ which consist mainly of tangled fable and 
conjecture of relatively modern composition, we have to work 
largely in the dark, and reconstruct even the outlines of the lost 
history, from other sources. We have to depend chiefly upon 
the testimony of imscriptions on stones, coins, etc., dug out 
of the ruins of the unknown past, and piecing fozether these 
fragmentary scraps of information by the inductive method of 
science, we have to supplement them by such stray references as 
may be found in Greek, Persian, Chinese, or other contemporary 
history, and may only use the Indian legendary material to 


fill in where it can a few blanks provisionally until more con-- 


vincing evidence is forthcoming. 

In the light of these researches, peering down the dark vistas 
of the past, we see that at the time of Buppna’s visit, referred to 
in the above-quoted lines,—that is, somewhere between the fourth 
and fifth centuries before our era—Pafaliputra was a small village 
on the south bank of the Ganges, and it was being fortified by the 
king of Rajagrha (Rajgir)' as a post from which he might conquer 
the adjoiming provinces and petty republics across the river. 

Standing at a point of such great commercial and strategical 
importance, at or near the confluence of all the five great rivers of 
Mid-India,* namely, the Ganges, the Gogra, the Rapti, the Gandak, 
and the Son, as seen in the accompanying map, and commanding 
the traffic of these great water-ways of the richest part of India, it 
quickly grew into a greet city, as waa predicted. 

Within about one generation after Buddha's visit the new 
monarch® left the old stronghold of Rajgir, on the eastern edge 
of the highlands of Central India, overlooking the rich Ganges 


: Agitadateo.—He was son of Bramrsiaa, and became king eight years before 
Boppua’s death: —Timanitaa’s Tibetan Hist. Indian Budddiom ; also Buddhist Scrip- 


turer. 
2 At Fa Hrax's visit it was 1 yojan,or about 7 miles, below “the junction of the 


& rivers: see Appendix IV. 
® Tit was made tho royal residence by Univ, or Upayidva, or Upavawa, grandson 


of AvkrasaTav, acoording to the Piya Purdpa (Wrisos, 467) and Suffa rifaku. 
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ITS FOUNDATION, AND GREEK INFLUENCES. 3 
Valley, and one of the hilly fastnesses to which the vigorous 
invading Aryans fondly clung, and transferred his seat of 
government out to the new city in the centre of the plain. 
Thus when the conquest of all the adjoining and upper pro- 
yinees welded India for the first time into one great dominion, 
Pajaliputra became the capital of that vast empire. 

It is at this period, about 300—302 B.C,, that we first get a 
trustworthy account of the city. This is from the pen of the 
Greek ambassador, and it is unique in supplying the first fixed 
date for ancient India by the contemporary references through 


Greek history. In this first authentic glimpse imto ancient _ 
India, it is remarkable that the influence of the Greeks should 


be so manifest at its capital. 

The then reigning king, Cuanpra-surta, or ‘ Sendrakotios,’ as 
the Greeks called him,’ had, it seems, early come into intimate 
contact with the Greeks and into immediate relations with 
ALEexanper-THEe-Great in the Panjab, during the latter's mvasion 
of Northern India in 326 B.C, According to the historians of 

adonian,* “this prince was of humble origin, but was 
called to royalty by the power of the ¢ 
offended ALexanDeR by his impertinent language he was ordered 
to be put to death and escaped only by flight...... and 
collecting bands of robbers he roused the Indians to renew the 
empire. In the wars which he waged with the captains of 
Auexanper he was distinguished in the van mounted or an 
elephant of great size and strength. Having thus acquired power, 
SanpRAKOTTOs reigned at the same time that Seveuxos laid the 








foundation of his dominion.”* And Buddhist tradition places 


the original home of his family, the Mora or Mayara (known 
to the Brahmans as ‘ Afawrya’) on the slopes of the Himalayas 

' The identity of the ‘Sandrakottor’ of the Greeks with Cnaxnm-ourra wae 
first shown by Sir W. Jones, Asiatick Researches, 1V, 11 (1796); and Wirromp 
noticed (ds, Res, V, 262) that the form used by Armawave was even closer, namely, 
*Sondrakeptws. Tho‘ Androkottes’ of Prorance is also this same pers 

* as noted in Pevrascn’s Life of Alerander under namo of *Androkotivy,’ also 
next note. ' 

2 Just, XV, 4. ee 

a2 


rods ; for having 
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4 HISTORY OF PATALIPUTRA: 





in Northern India ;' whilst another legend associates the Mayiira 
raja and a siGpa-boilding prince of the Sakya race with the 
country over the Mora pass in the Swat Valley,* whence I secured 
for the Indian Museum many Buddhist sculptures,’ nearly all of 
which curiously bear the ‘Mora’ symbol (a peacock); and certainly 
in this region, as these sculptures show, Greek influence was pre- 
dominant two or three centuries later. In keeping also with this 
alleged northern origin of Cuanpra-cupta are the Brahmanical 
accounts, which refer to him as an outsider who with the aid 
of ‘armed bands of robbers’ and associated with the Yavanas (or 
Westerns) overran and conquered India,* 

The Greek aceount of him and of the military despotism which 
he established thus pithily describes his relations with SeLeukos 
Nimaror, the immediate successor of ALEXANDER :— 

“SeLevk0s NIKATOR, ... . . first seizing Babylon, then re- 
ducing Bakiriané, his power being increased by the first success: 
thereafter he passed into India, which since ALExANDeR’s death 
killed its governors, thinking thereby to shake off from its 
neck the yoke of slavery. Sanprakorros (i.¢., CaaANDRA-GUPTA) 
had made it free, but when victory was gained, he changed the 
name of freedom to that of bondage, for he himself oppressed 
with servitude the very people which he had rescued from foreign 
dominion. Sanprakorros having thus gained the crown held 
India at the time when Setevxos was laying the foundations of 
his future greatness. SeELEUKOS...... waged war on Sanpra- 
KoTTos*.. . ... “until he made friends and entered into rela- 
tions of marriage with him,”’* and “receiving in return five 
+ Mahaeaweo, Turnour, Introd. XXXIX. Two of the rail-bars of the Bharhut 


etapa dating almost to Asoka’s epoch are inscribed as the gifte of Tuvraniss and 
“Goatita’s mother,” both of ‘Mora’ hill. ? Hines Triang's Records (Heat) 1, 120. 


¥ Actes du Onsieme Congris Internat. dea Orientalistes, Paris, 1897, Sect. I, p. 245. 


See aleo Asiotic Quarterly Review (Ocviuber 1895). 

* See fo tnote. p. 6. 

'Jcstivcs, XV, 4. This must have been in 318 B.C., as Seveveos returned to 
Babylon i io 312 B.C,, thus giving Coaspma-ovrta's accession as about $16 or 916 B.C. 
which is the first fixed date for Indian history. Gy. also Dn. Heauyta's note in 

Centenary Eept. As. Socy. (Beng.), 87. 
* Aprtasvs (Syriake, c, 66). 
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ITS INTERCOURSE WITH THE GREEKS. o 





hundred elephants”? “and settling affairs on this side of India 
directed his march against Axviconus.”? 

SELEUKOs. sent his personal friend MrcastaENrs a5 ambass- 
ador to Cuanpra-cupra’s court at Péfalipuéra. That historian 
describes the city* as being about 9 miles in length. It was 
surrounded by a wooden wall, pierced by many towered gate- 
ways, and with numerous openings in front for the discharge. 
of arrows, and in front a ditch for defence and as a city sewer. 
It had a population of about 400,000, and the retinue of the 
king numbered many thousands, It is remarkable that in 
describing in considerable detail tho religion of the people he 
makes no reference to Buddhism,* although Buddha had died. 
about a century before; and the Sanskritic way in which he 
spells the proper names, especially in the retention of the letter 
r, seems to show that the Pali form of dialect was not in use, 
and presumably was later in origin, although it is customary 
to represent Buddha as speaking always in this dialect, 

This intercourse with the Greeks appears to have been closely 
maintained, for it is recorded that the son of SANpDRakorros, 
“ Amrrmdcnares (? Amitroghata), and ‘Sopnaca-senas’® reinforced 
the armies of Awxrioctos, the son of SELEUKOs, and of Axticonus- 
THE-GreaT with elephants” in their wars with the Persians. The 
Gzeek account relates that this king of Pafaliputra, Aswrrro- 
CHATES, wrote to AnTiocHos asking the latter to buy and send 
him sweet wine, dried figs and a*sophist; and that Aytiocnos 
replied: ‘‘We shall send you the figs and the wine, but in 
_ Greece the laws forbid a sophist to be sold,” 7 
7 1 Sreano, Geog. XV, 726, Bohn's trans. ; 3 J TaTiN XV, +, 

* Megaathenis Indica, a critical collection of translations from the Greek and Latin 

ragments of Megasthones’ lost work by Scuwasneck, Bonn. 1846, and partly translsied 

into English by J. W. McCarwore in his duction? Judi, 1877 and 1893. MircasTa awn 
re ey Sermania’ elad in the bark of trees wero clearly Brahmanist Sramana 
avcoticn as Lassaw recognised by Zudiseh, Alt, ii, TOO, | 

"Sraaro gives this nme as ALurrmocmapes—it was probably meant for the 
Sanskrit title Amifro-ghita or ‘Enoemy-slayer.’ Cf. Wrtrorn As, Ker., ¥, 286. 
~ © Tf this be intended for Subdaga-sena, it also would be an official title and not a 
personal namo.—Lussen, Ind. All., ii, 279, 

A Tuzwaros, XIV, 67,—aAncient Judia, od, 1893, p- 408. 
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The pomp and chivalry, the intrigues at court and the battles 
fought around the strong fortifications of Pafalipwtra in these 
early days are vividly pictured in an Indian drama, which, 
although only composed about the middle ages, seems to have 
been based on earlier books now lost.’ 

It was, however, as the splendid capital of the celebrated 
warrior-prince, Asoxa(about B,C. 250), the grandson of CHANDRA- 
cueta, that it is most widely known. This greatest of 
Indian emperors, the Constantine of Buddhism, may almost 
be said to have made Buddhism a religion, that is to say, a 
reul religion of the people. For previous to his day it seems 
to have been little more than a struggling order of mendicant 
monks, so few apparently in number about 300 B.C. that, 
as we have seen, the Greek historian does not even refer to 
them. When, however, Asoka was converted to this faith in 
his later life he made it the state-religion, and of a more 
objective and less abstract character, 80 that it appealed 
to the people in general, and he actively propagated it by 
missionaries and otherwise even beyond his own dominions. 
He was one of the most lavish devotees the world has ever 
seen. He covered his mighty kingdom, from Afghanistan 
to Mysore, from Nepal to Gujerai, with stately Buddhist monu- 
ments and buildings of vast size, regardless of expense. With his 
truly imperial and artistic instincts, 50 clearly derived more or 





less directly the Greeks and Assyrians, his monuments - 


were of the stateliest kind. His stupendous s/ipas or mounds of 
solid masonry to enshrine Buddha’s relics or to mark some sacred 
spot are found all over India, and are almost like Egyptian 
pyramids in size. His colossal edict-pillars, single shafts of 






stone, thirty to forty feet in length and beautifully polished and 


sculptured, still excite the wonder and admiration of all who see 
them. How magnificent, then, must have been the capital of this 
great Indian monarch, who, as we learn from rome of his store- 


i The Mudrd? Rakshasa, translated by Dr. H. H. Wrsox, of the Indian Med‘enl 
Service, in bis Hindu Theatre, 





ASOKA’S RELATIONS WITH THE GREEFES. 7 





cut edicts in the remoter parts of his empire, was the ally 
of the Greek kings Anriocuus II of Syria, Protemy of Egypt, 
Axticoxos Gonatus of Macedon, Macas of Cyrene, and Atex- 
ANDER Of Epirus, and how important for historical purposes 
are likely to be his edicts and other inscriptions in his own 
eapital, which were seen there in the early part of our era, 
and are now in all probability buried in the ruins of the old 
metropolis, ; 

The buildings previous to his epoch, as well as the walls of 
the city, seem all to have been of wood, like most of the palaces, 
temples and stockades of Burma and Japan in the present day. 
The change which he effected to hewn stone’ was so sudden 
and impressive and the stones which he used were so colossal 
that he came latterly to be associated in popular tales with the 
giants or gen (yeksha)® by whose superhuman agency it was 
alleged he had reared his monuments; and a fabulous romantic 
origin was invented for his marvellous capital.° 

It was possibly owing to Asoxa’s gigantic stone buildings 
that the Greeks ascribed the building of the city to Hercules, 
of Mrcastuenrs,‘ It is also possible that this legend of the 
giants may have partly arisen through Asora having made 
use of sculptured figures of the giants to adorn his buildings, 
The two colossal statues of these ‘ builders’ of his monuments, 
now in the Indian Museum, were unearthed in his capital, and 
bear their names inscribed in characters only a little later than 
his epoch." The stone out of which they are carved is identical 














1 See Appendix I, | 
? The dsoka-ovaddna, Boasovr'’s Introd 4 [ Hist. du Buddhirme Indien, 873. 
* Appendix IT. 


* Diotdavs, writing in the Ist Century B.C., bases part of his account on the 
narrative of Jawsriocs, who after being seven years in Ceylon was wrecked “pon the 
Sandy shallows of India and forthwith carried away to the King, then st the city of 
' Polybethia,’ many days’ journey fromthe sea, where he was kindly received by the 
King who has a great love for the Grecian, ** * -This Jauncies committed al] 
these advontures to writing.”"—Sic, HHiet. I, IT, ec. 4. 

* Appendix ITT. * 
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with that of his pillars, and they exhibit the same high polish 
which is found on few Indian sculptures of a subsequent era. 

The influence of the West upon the Indian ‘art of his time 
is especially conspicuous in the classic Assyrian and Greek 
conventional designs sculptured on his pillars; for example, the 
anthemion and honeysuckle friezes on the capitals. Indeed, this 
fact, coupled with the excellence of the workmanship, although 
these are the very firat examples of stone sculpture found in India, 
leads to the probability that he employed Greek or Syrian artists 
in this work. Personally too he is said by a guasi-historic Buddhist 
legend! to have been governor for some years of Taxila—that old 
city of the Panjab, three marches east of the Indus, where Greek 
influence was strongly established at Anexanper’s day. 

But before the dawn of our era the great city Péfaliputra had 
decayed with the downfall of Asoxa’s dynasty and the transfer 
of the capital elsewhere, and the influence doubtless of some of 
the three ‘perils’ predicted for it—‘fire, water, and internal 
strife’— for such purported prophecies often embody historical 
facts, recorded after the events have happened; and this might 
easily be the case in the present instance, as the earliest date 
for the very earliest extant Buddhist scripture is only about 24 
B.C? 

Its position peculiarly expos yosed it to destruction by water. The 
fickle rivers, which called it into being, are ever shifting their 
channels in their oscillations through the broad plain. At one time 
earessing the banks, at another they tear the latter furiously to 
-Y Apoba-avedina and the Tibetan Finaya, a, IIT, 92, state that JivaKs," a natural son 
of Bruzaszea (that ia, about five generations before Asoxa) went from Rajgir to 
Taxila to study medicine, = ; 

© This is umally given ss 68—76B.C. by Max Mriee and othors, calenlating from 
the Ceylonese data supplied by Tonxoun; but Tomyovn in his table ( Maldmameo, p. Ix) 
gives the date on which the scriptures were first reduced to writing in Ceylon as 218 
years after Buddhism was introduced into that country by Asok«’s mission, This 
mission, ho shows, was sent in the 17th yoar of Asoka’s reign. Mow Asoka ‘a reign if 
nmally taken as beginning about 260 B.C., and the mission must have taken the grenter 
part of the year to reach Ceylon, Thus we got the date 24 B.C. for the first manuscript 
copy of the Buddhist sertptures in Ceylon, and this is the source of the very earliest 








ITS DECAY AND DISAPPEARANCE, i 
pieces, and then desert the place for many miles. Plague also 
may have played some part in the rain of the old capital, as it 
seems to have done at Gaur and other of the later ‘dead cities? 
of the Ganges during the middle ages, Glimmerings of in- 
ternal strife tempting foreign devastation seem to be had in the 
invasions from the south and by Seythians from the north about 
the beginning of our era. 

In the third to the fifth centuries A.D. it seems to have been 
for a time at least, the capital of the Imperial Gupta dynasty, 
several members.of which patronised Buddhism.’ In the fifth 
century, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, Fa Htay, found it 
still a large town with many of Asoxa’s buildings in good 
preservation, and he gives a glowing account of their mar- 
vellously “elegant carving and inlaid sculpture work,”* It 
was still a seat of Buddhist learning with ‘six or seven hundred ~ 
monks,’ and he resided there for three years, copying raze 
scriptures which he had searched for in vain in Upper India, _ 

The next two centuries witnessed a rapid change for the 
worse. The Chinese pilgrim Hrven Tstaxo about 635 A.D. 
found the city and its buildings a mass of crumbling ruins and 
“long deserted ;"* though he notes that the monasteries, Hindu 
temples and ‘‘sfipas, which lie in ruins, may be counted by 
hundreds, There are only two or three remaining entire,’4 
These latter also would seem even to have fallen into ruins, 
and on the extinction of Buddhism in India by the Muham- 
madan invasion in the twelfth century, even the very site 
and name of the city seem to have been generally forgotten. 

Thus, when European enquirers towards the end of the 
eighteenth century began unearthing the lost history of India, 





__* The true date of these Guptas was discovered by Parwarr Jowr. Ariatie Bocy, 
(Beng.), IIT, 115; VII, 976, 679, and has since been established Ly Freer and others. 
They were of the ‘ Lonar’ race (the Mauryar wore of the ‘Bolar’), and latterly ebanged 
the capiial from Pafaliputra to Konauy (Parsser f. ¢., IE, 116). 

* * Laose’s Travels of Fa Hien, p. 77. Appendix IV. 

See Appendix IV. 
‘ Idem 
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none even of the most learned natives could give any clue to 
its whereabouts. In this state of uncertainty many conflicting 
conjectures were hazarded as to its location. 

This lost city of the Ganges was supposed by some, from 
the meagre Greek accounts,' to be at such widely distant places 
as Allahabad,’ Rajmahal near the junction of the Ausi River, 
Bhagalpur,* and elsewhere. Its true position seems first to have 
been indicated In a general way by Major Reyne. about 
1783," as being near the modern Pateaa; and Dr. Bucnanan- 
Hamiuton, of the Indian Medical Service, in his admirable survey 
of Paina about 1808 ascertained that the local priests of the 
place retained the oral tradition that the ancient name of 
the place was ‘Péfaliputra,’ though they could give no material 
proof for this, and even with their aid he failed to find any 
physical trace of that ancient city" after diligent search, This 
position for it was confirmed by the discovery in China of 
those remarkably detailed itineraries of the two Chinese Bud- 
dhist monks above mentioned, who in their pilgrimages had 
visited the town in the fifth and seventh centuries A,D., and had 
left descriptions of the chief sites in it and its neighbourhood. 

The geographical details supplied by these narratives’ clearly 
showed that the lost city must have been situated at or near 
Patna ;* and a local survey of the topography of that neighbour- 
hood disclosed the fact that the river Sén had formerly joined the 
Ganges there, and Mr. Ravensnaw’ believed that the mounds of 


—~— ss: 





* Maoustauwes in his itinerary placed it at 475 miles down the Ganges from its 
junction with the Jamwna (i.¢., at Allahabad) and 635 miles (6,000 stadia) from the mouth 


of the Ganges—Prrvr ss analysed by M. V. de St. Maury in Ltwde sur fe Geographic 
Greeque, Fe., 132. 


* D’Asvitis—ride V. do St. Mantry, op. cit. 

* Witroun, Asiatickh Researches, V (1793) and XIV, 390 (1822). 

“W. Paixcetis, Inquiry Concerning the Sito of the Ancient Palibothra : 
London, 1815. 

* Memoir of a Map of Hindustan, 1785. 

* Tranalated into English and French by Joures, Kraruorm, Brat. and othors. 

* 'V. St. Maney op, cif. and in Jouran’s ' Memoires,' 1857, 111. 373. 

* Jour. Asiatic Soc, (Beng.) (1846), XIV, 137. 
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Panch-Pahari were the ruined bastions of the old city, of which 
last; however, he could find no trace. Then the staff of the 
Archeological Survey reported as the result of their search for it 
that “‘Modern Patna consequently does not stand on the site of 
old Pataliputra, but very close to it, the old city having occupied 
what is now the bed of the Ganges and perhaps part of the great 
islands between Patna and Hajipur, on the opposite side of 
the river, All*or almost all traces of the ancient ctty must long 
since have been swept away by the Ganges.”' Latterly, in 1878, 
the director of the archeological survey, General Cunsixcuam 
himself, to whose unique knowledge of Indian antiquities we 
owe so much and who collected in his reports many references 
concerning Péfaliputra, expressed his belief, as a result of his 
subsequent visits to Paina, that remains of the old city stall 
existed at Chholi and Panch Pahari, to the south of the railway ; 
and within the manifestly too narrow limits of these mounds 
he thrust all Asoxa’s palaces, the monuments and monasteries 
of the great city. The general opinion, however, prevalent ) 
amongst the local officers and other residents, who had deliber~ | _ 
ately searched for it, was that the site of the old city had been 
entirely washed away by the Ganges, and that not a trace of — 
it remained, : 

It was at this stage that I, impressed with the importance 
of recovering, if possible, for science and the history of civiliza- 
tion, some of the monuments and records of this great lost 
city, took advantage of a hurried visit to Patna in 1892 to 
satisfy myself as to the real state of matters, On exploring 
the place I was surprised to find that not only was the ancient 
site practically unencroached on by the Ganges, but that most of 
the leading landmarks of Asoa’s palaces, monasteries, and other 
‘monuments remained so very obvious that I was able in the short 
space of one day to identify many of them beyond all doubt, 
by taking the itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims as my guide. 





1“ Archmological Survey of India’ Report, VILL, 24, 1878. 
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These itineraries of devoted Chinese Buddhist monks, Fa 
Hrax, Hives Tstane, and others, which were originally intended 
as guide-books to their fellow-countrymen in visiting the various 
sacred Buddhist spots, have afforded us the chief. clue to 
recovering the ancient geography of India. Although they were 
written by simple pilgrims unprovided with a compass, their 
descriptions, distances, and directions have generally turned out 
to be marvellously trustworthy. Personally, after*having tracked 
these itineraries for many hundreds of miles in the adjoining and 
other parts of India, I had come to place much trust in their 
- general accuracy. 

On piecing together, then, these Chinese topographical 
accounts of Péfaliputra (the texts of which are herewith attached 
for reference, as Appendix IV), and on projecting the details 
upon paper, we get the annexed rongh plan of the great 
capital. 

From it we see that all the chief monuments and palaces lay 
to the south of the old city, which itself fringed the right bank of 
_ the Ganges. It also is evident that the area of the chief monu- - 
ments was bounded on the north and on the south by two preat 
artificial mounds “like little mountains.” The most northerly 
of these artificial hills was the hermitage “mountain” raised 
by Asoxa for his young: and sole surviving brother, Prince 
Manenpra, who had become a Buddhist recluse and dwelt in 
Buppua’s old cave in the “Vulture’s Peak” in the far off 
hills of Rajgir. Asoxa in order to keep his brother near him 
built for him, with gigantic stones, as reported in the pilgrim’s 
accounts, an artificial bill with a cell in a ‘solitude’ to the north 
of and near the palace, The most southerly of these great 
mounds was that formed by the clustered ruins of the five great 
stipas which Asoka built to enshrine Buppra’s relics, and which 
Hivew T'stane described as “lofty +++ ee at a distance they 
look like little hills.” : 

The first spot, therefore, to which I hastened on my first visit 
to Patna was the most northerly of the large mounds in that 
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town, pioiial yas it bore the highly suggestive title of ‘the hill 
of the Buddhist mendicant monk,’ namely, ‘Bhitna Pahari! 

This ‘hill’ I found to be an artificial mound about eny, 
feet high and about a quarter of a mile in circuit, but consisting 
apparently of brick ruins, not stone, although three jangs 
blocks of stone, nearly a cubic yard each, lay on the surface, about 
a hundred yards to the north-east, and other large stones near 
its eastern base. But the most curious thing which I found was 
that a rude image which stood on the top of the great mound is 
called ‘The mendicant Prince’ (Bhitna Kuriwar). 

This image is over six feet high, and differs from the 
ordinary conical mound-idols of India not only im its great 
size, but.also in that it has the shape of an elongated hillock 
deeply scooped out on its southern face to form two masses— 
a larger and smaller—with a deeper recess between them near 
the centre, from which latter point a track runs obliquely down 
to the bottom. The whole contour conveys the impression of a 
two-peaked hill with a path running up obliquely from the left to 
a cell between the two peaks, and it recalled to my mind the 
- topography of the identical cave where Prince Manewpra hed 
lived in the Rajgir hills, namely, the cave of the “ Vulture’s Peak” 
in the Rajyir hills. Indeed, it seemed as if not only did the 
tradition of the Prince’s artificial hill still cling to this mound, 
but the Prince himself under the form of his hermitage was still 
actively worshipped by the people of Patna, in the same way 
as their ancestors in the Buddhist period must have worshipped 
or reverenced the actual hill and its princely recluse in Asoxa’s 
day.’ ‘This would be a remarkable fact in the history of image- 
worship if it proved true—namely, that the leading topographical 
features of the hill have been retained in a mud model after so 
many centuries, notwithstanding that its mud requires frequent 
repair, and its present-day worshippers do not recognise that their 
image represents a hill at all; though this latter consideration 
counts for very little, as we know the tendency 1 in Indian worship 











a The offerings made in front are milk, rice, flowers and silk-ihread, 
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to blindly perpetuate a form or rite mechanically once it has 
become stereotyped. | 

Be this as it may, the important fact remained that I foun 
here, to the north of the other great mounds at Patna, an 
artificial ‘hill’ with some huge blocks of stone near its base, 
retaining in its names vestiges of the Buddhist period; and the 
names themselves denoting ‘the hill of the Buddhist Mendicant’ 
and “the Mendicant Prince;’ the historical mendicant prince of 
Pajalijuira having been, as we have seen, Asoxa’s brother, 
Prince Manenpra, whose artificial hermitage ‘hill’ lay to 
the north of all the other great monuments of AsoKa. 

From here I made my way, as straight as possible, to the _ 
great mound on the south of Patna, bearing the highly sug- 
gestive title of ‘the five hills’ (Panch Pahari, see map also 
plan II), as it will be remembered that the most southerly of 
all the monuments of the ancient city was the group of the five 
great stiipas of Asoxa, the ruins of which were described 
in the seventh century as being like ‘little hills” and I found 
that they by their position, form, and traditions were without 
doubt the ruins of these very identical five ‘ stapas.’ 

In this way, having fixed beyond doubt the fact that the 
most southerly mass of ruins of Asoxa’s capital still existed 
in much the same condition as in Hrven Tstanc's day, and 
that the tradition of a mendicant prince still lingered in the 
neighbourhood of the most northerly of the extant mounds 
about two miles distant, and the intervening area, I saw, 
contained numerous mounds, with-several sculptured slabs of 
Asoxa’s epoch lying about, under trees, or at wells, or plastered 
into the walls of buildings, it was clear that the chief sites 
within the limits of the old city were still practically intact, 
and had not been washed away by the Ganges or other river, as 
generally supposed, and that many structural remains of Asoxa's 
city still existed. And as positive proof that this was indeed 
the old city, I discovered within the Jain temple (21 on map) 
an inscription (see plate VII) giving ‘ Pagali-pura’ as the name 
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of the place.’ This seems the first occasion on which the actual 
ancient name had been found at or near Patna. 

Next day, I found that portions of the old wooden wails of the 
city as described by Megasthenes still existed in this area" actually 
in situ! The great beams are found buried fifteen to twenty 
feet below the present surface level, when the villagers dig wells 
in particular places. On striking these great beams standing erect 
so many feet below the surface, the superstitious villagers, 
unable to account for the presence of the huge posts, usually 
abandon their attempted wells. But although the local tradition 
has thus been lost, I noticed the curious fact that the caste which 
oceupies the small wards adjoining these old wooden walls are 
almost exclusively the Bow-men (‘DAdanuk’), probably the 
descendants of the old soldiery who kept watch and ward over 
these battlements in ancient times! 

I also by a hurried inspection of several of the mounds and 
willages found various fragments of sculptures and other con- 
firmatory details which led me to conclude that the modern 
village of Awmrahar (17 on map) covered the site of the greater 
part of the old palace, the remains of which latter were deeply 
buried twelve to twenty feet below the surface; and that the ruins 
‘of others of the ancient buildings existed at the various spots 
numbered on the accompanying map. As to the identity of 
some of these, I hazarded a few provisional conjectures, but 
I expressly added, “the real nature of most of these mounds can 
only be revealed by actual excavation.” At the same time, I 
pointed out that the necessary exploratory excavation must inevit- 
ably be very difficult and costly owing to the fact that most 
- of the likely sites are largely built over or covered by Muham- 
madan graves, and because the old ruins lie deeply buried 
down in the debris of over twenty centuries, often with little 
or no surface-marking to indicate their presence. 

' Padali is the current Hindi form for the name of the flower ‘Pajali;’ the f is 
replaced by ¢. For further details seo Appendix 1X, p. 84. 
3 ‘Tho existence of somo beams several miles away within the city of Patna had 
been recorded by Mr. McCrspuz in 1877—see p. 21. 
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These important results of my hurried two days’ visit I 
reported at once to the Government of Bengal, who forthwith 


printed and published my rough notes on the subjéct.. The — 
great interest thus excited amongst European orientalists by the -— 


discovery that the exact site of Asoxa’s classic capital was still 


exiant, and contained structural remains and probably invaluable 


historical inscriptions earlier than any hitherto known, led to an 
influential request. being addressed to Government to make the 
necessary excavations at the spots indicated by me. 

To this, Government generously assented, and granted funds 
for the work. Unfortunately, however, these primary excava- 
tions, begun in 1894, when I was absent on sick leave, were 
misdirected. They nevertheless confirmed my identification of 


the Panch Pahari as being the ruins of great sfapas, and also the — | 


already known fact that at the Chdoii Patari was a great stiipa,* 
which from my later inspection in 1892 I was inclined to think 


might be ¢he celebrated first and greatest of all the relic-s/ipas. 


ereeted by Asoxa, as General Cunxinenam had latterly supposed. 

In 1895 Government asked me to direct and supervise the 
excavations which they wished to be made at the sites which 
I had indicated as lying within ‘the old palace,’ that is, the 
palace of the kings of the Maurya dynasty. Such excavations 


can only be done during the dry seasun, as it is only then that. 


the level of the ground-water at most of tho sites falls suffi- 
ciently to allow of the necessary deep digging. On visiting 
Paina for this purpose, I secured for the Caleutta museum 
tions of Buddhist railings and other import- 





all the various port 
ant pieces of sculptures which were lying about or fixed 
in buildings in accessible positions, after I had gained the 
consent of their owners. I was fortunate also in obtaining 
for the local supervision of the proposed excavations, as I 
could not be present personally, the active assistance of 








remains, 182. 
*Ctasinonam Arch, &. Rept., XT, 168, 
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on map), about ten fect below the surface, the broken fragments 
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Mr. C. A. Muss, of the Public Works Depaiuant who was 
then stutioned at Paina, 

In May 1896 the exploratory trenches were commenced at 
the various spots pointed out by me at Xumrafar, Pulandhi, 
Bahadurpur, and Rampur, Within a few days so many important 
sculptures and other objects were unearthed that I was telegraphed 
for to visit the excavations and advise further proceedings. 

Mr, Mis’ telegram dated 22nd May 1896 was:— 

“Have found stone carvings, beams, one coin supposed to be Chinese, 
images, foundation of buildings, moulded bricks, stone pebbles, eto. Please 
come by Saturday's mail if possible, as your advice as to further excavation 
is urgently needed.” 

These sculptures, on inspection, I found included the mag- 
nificent colossal capital of a distinetly Greek type—quasi-lonic, 
figured in plate II. It was found twelve feet below the surface, 
on digging ata spot indicated by me in the Bulandii grove of 
mango trees, where there was no surface-marking to guide me 
except a large rough stone with a peculiar legend attached to it 
like that related by Hiven Tstane in regard to Buddha's foot- 





_print stone. This huge capital by its beautiful workmanship, 


material, and the depth at which it was found amongst ruined 
walls seemed manifestly of Asoka’s period or very soon after 
it. And the immense importance of this find is that i is the 
most Grecian sculpture yet found in India, excepting the capitals 
of Asoxa’s pillars and the ‘Indo-Grecian’ statues end friezes of 
the Panjab; and that i is found within the palace precincts of 
Asora’s own capital, and is probably of Asoma’s own age ! 

The other ‘finds’ thns brought to light were portions of old 
brick walls ten to fifteen feet below the surface, also ancient 
wooden bridges and piers or ‘giats’ along the ancient moats. 
These remains afforded clues to further promising sites for 
exploratory trenches. And in one of these positions, which I had 


thus indicated, Mr. Mitrs, assisted by his surveyor, Aten 


Hossain, had the rare good fortune in June 1896 to find (at 16 
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of a gigantic pillar of Asoxa, one of those polished colossal 
monoliths which that emperor set up and inscribed with his 
edicts when no rocks were near, and of which two existed in his 
capital at the time it was visited by the Chinese pilgrims. Frag- 
ments of nearly half of the whole pillar were ee eaied: but * 
these unfortunately bore no trace of the inseription. This 

missing portion or fragments of it will probably be found by 
fantice excavation near this place, for this seems to be the ori- 
ginal situation of the pillar, because the exposed fragments lie in 
the centre of a court bordered by rows of monastic cells, built of 
massive bricks of the old Buddhist period. The expense, 
however, of the deep excavations necessary for this purpose is 
almost prohibitive. 

Tho discovery of this pillar of Asoxa supplied another most 
important clue to the topography of the ancient palace and city. 
But this could not be followed up immediately, owing to the 
onset of the rainy season and the occurrence of famine in 
another part of the province withdrawing Mr, Mitts from this 
work. Ultimately about the beginning of 1897 a subordinate of 
the Public Works Department was sent to carry out my instruc-’ — 
tions, but he only very partially followed them, and so advanced — 
the research very little. 

In March last (1899) I was permitted by’ Government to 
visit Paina for a few days to report upon the whole question 
of the excavations there, and especially to show what had — 
been achieved and what still remained to be done in the way 
of practicable excavation at the site of the old palace of AsoxA 
and the Mawryas. I went very carefully over the whole 
ground several times; and this in itself was no easy matter, asthe 
old site extends over several square miles, and is thickly built 
over in great part, freely intersected with tortuous stretches of 
water—old channels of the river Son—and barred by groves and 
clumps of trees which cut off the view. ; 

The result of this review of the situation, whilst confirming — 
breadly and in most particulars my original identifications, as 
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made at my two visits in 1892, extends considerably our know- 
ledge of several important details, and especially so of the limits 
of the palace and the position of its chief monuments, as will be 
seen in the accompanying map, plans, and photographs. | 
In detailing these particulars I shall first consider the ques- 
tion asto the boundaries of the old city, then the extent and 
boundaries of the palace, and afterwards the sites of the chief 
individual monuments as far as can be ascertained at present. 


Tne Crry or P&TALIPUTRA : 
Its LOCATION AND BOUNDARIES. 


The geographical position of the city is fixed, by the fore- 
going data, at a point somewhere in the immediate vicimty 
of the modern town of Patna, The old city stood on the south 
bank of the Ganges at the confluence of the latter river with 
another, called by the Greeks ‘Erranoboas,’ a name apparently 
intended for the river Hiranyabahu or Sén,* which formerly jomed 
the Ganges here, and in the accompanying map [ have indicated 
in green the present traces of the old channel of the Son, which 
seems to be the river in question, 

As the city was recorded to have lain more than half-a-mile* 
to the north of the palace, and as we have found vestiges of the 
palace at the village of Kumrdhar (see map), I thus began my 

1 Sepizo does not name this river, but Agniax, writing apparently from the 
name siete incaiseaanial calle it ‘ Erranoboas,’ which is usually evasidered 
to be intended for the Indian * Hiranya-baha’ or ‘The Golden Armed, a title 
which Sir W. Jowns showed [Asiatic Researches, TV, 10 (1706) ) was an ancient namo 
of the river Son, and Colonel Wrurorp (idem, XIV, 380) quotes Parawsana as 
writing ‘Pitalipntra on the Son" (anu Sondm Pajaliputra) alao Ind. Antiquary, 
1872, p. 201). But Auntaw and Prrwr enumerate both the *Errancboar’ and 
Son’ am distinct rivers. It might also be intended for the MHiranyareti or The 
“Golden One,’ which was a title of the Gandab or one of ita branches at the time 
and place where Buddha died ; and the Gaadak joins the Ganges opposite Pafea at 
the present day. in 
ee Pr Mlore then threo i to the south of this city” was the great relic-etwpa which was 
‘within the royal precincts." Fa Hias—See Appendix IV. 
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search for the boundaries of the old city to the north of that 


village, 


The form of the city, about B,C, 300, we learn from Megas-— 
THENES, was a long parallelogram about nine miles in length, — 
apparently fronting the Ganges, His description is ag 


* 


follows :— 


“At the meeting of this river (the Ganges) with another is situated 
* Palibothra,’ a city eighty stadia (9°2 miles) in length and fifteen (1-7 miles) 
in breadth. Itisof the shape of a parallelogram and is girded with a 
wooden wall, pierced with loopholes for the discharge of arrows. It hasa _ 
ditch in front for defence and for receiving the sewage of the oity.! This 
ditch which ‘encompassed it (the city) all round’ was six hundred feet in. 
breadth and thirty cubits in depth, and the wall was crowned with 670 


towers and had four-and-sixty gates.’"! 


In the seventh century A.D, the ruins of Asoxa’s city were 


still 12 to 14 miles* “in circuit: although it is waste and desolate, 
the parapets of the walls still remain,” * 


Such a long strip of high-lying and densely-inhabited land 


we still find in the direction and general position here indicated, 


namely, about half-a-mile to the north of the village of 


Kumrahar which latter is a part of the old palace, It stretches 


from Bankipur on the west to beyond Patna city on the east, — 


about eight miles in length, and it is bounded on three sides 
by deep moats and on the fourth or north side by the Ganges. 
The ‘moat’ on the south side, averaging about 200 yards in width 


and still retaining water for the greater part of the year, is an old 


channel of the S6n, the same which had been utilized in its eastern 


portion by the Muhammadans as the southern moat to their — 
fortifications at Paina (see map). On the west are several moate. 
representing probably reductions in the size of the city by 


encroachments of the river or otherwise, 


' Sraaso, XV, i, 95-36; McOrindle’s At. 67. 

* Anktas Indica 10; MeCrindle, 63, 

*™ About seventy 4," Hives Tatawe's Safe (Beal), p. 101. 
* Idem, 101, 
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Within the oblong “tract thus demarcated, Patna ‘city? 


seems without doubt to occupy part of the site of the ancient 
Pafaliputra, and at its high south-west corner stood, in my 
opinion, the village of Pafali (‘ Pafali-grama’) which formed the 
nucleus of the ancient city, The popular shrine of the * city- 
goddess’ (Pafan Devi) further to the west doubtless also stands 
on part of the old city, together with the higher lying ground 
by Bhikna Pahéri towards Bankipur, The western border of the 
city cannot, however, be defined at present, even approximately, 
owing to the land there having been so much cut up by the swirl 
of the Ganges and én rivers, Nor can the eastern limit be 
indicated with certainty; for the line of beam-palisades dis- 
covered at the place marked (* *) on the map does not show 
whether it defined the extreme eastern border of the city or 
merely bounded an arm of the moat, 

In attempting to trace and map out the boundaries of the old 
city, our most trustworthy, guide, in the absence of superficial 
walls, or their indications, would obviously be the lines of this old 
buried beam-palisade, if we could find them, The first notice of 
the fact that vestiges of these old walls still exist was recorded 
in 1877,.". They were found in the heart of the modern town 
of Paina at the point above mentioned and here detailed -— 

“During the cold senson 1876 whilst digging a tank" in Sheikh Mithia 
Ghari, a part of Patna almost equally distant from the chawk (market-plgoe) 
and the railway station, the excavators, at a depth of some 12 or 15 fect 
below the swampy surface, discovered the remains of a long brick wall 
running from north-west to south-east. How far this wall extended beyond 
the limits of the exeavation—(which latter was) probably more than a 
hundred yards—it is impossible to say. Not far from the wall gud almost 





parallel to it was found a line of palisades, the strong timber of which it 


Was composed inclined slightly towards the wall. In one place thers 
appeared to have been some sort of outlet for two wooden pillars rising to a 
height of come 8 or 9 fect above what had evidently beon the ancient level 
of the place and between which no trace of paliade could be discovered, 
hed all the appearance of door or gate-posts.” 

‘J. W. MoCainpis, Ancient [adia ae described by Megasthengs, p. 207, 

* Now called ‘ Mangle Sahib's talao." 
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Further traces of these old wooden sail Were found ne 
me in 1892 at several places, one to three miles distant, and 
in every case the tops of the beams were over 15 feet below 
the present level of the ground, The first of these is at the 
spot marked *190n the map, This point is about 200 yands— 
to the north of the sacred well called ‘Agam kuai’ and near the 
western border of the village Tulsi Mandi, by the side of a moat 
which is called by the older villagers “The Emperor's Moat’ 
(Maharaj khanda). Here a cluster of about twenty-five to thirty 
beams were exposed in digging a tank about thirty years ago, 
and they remained visible for several years: some were carried off — 
for firewood, I saw a portion of one of the beams and found it — 
to be sal tree’ about two feet in diameter, and though dark in | 
colour murvellously well preserved. [I also found that by the side — 
of these beams the villagers had recently exposed the top of a , 
heap of large, roughly splintered stones, each about two feet in | 
diameter, and piled asif to prevent the beams from becoming — 
undermined by the water, This was probably the site of one of 
those numerous wooden towers mentioned by Mecastienes at an 
inlet (door or canal) leading into the town from the south, or 
an outpost of the palace, 

The two other points where I found portions of the bean 
palisade still im sifu are at *13 and *24 on map, of which ~ 
particulars will be given presently with reference to the palace 7 
boundaries. : 

The structure of the palisade was probably similar to that 
figured in one of the friezes I obtained from the Swat valley, 
depicting the wooden fortifications of Kapilavastu and dating to 
about the Ist century of our era, when the traditional appearance | | 
of the old wooden walls had doubtless not been forgotten. In 
a portion afterwards traced* to the south of Bulandhi, 7 a 
beams averaged 18 to 20 inches in diameter and appeared, 
be arranged in a double line, the one about 5} fect iad 4 
from the other; and the individual posts seemed connected by 


| 
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VESTIGES OF THE CITY. ' OF 
transverse planks. The space between the double row of beams 
was probably filled with earth. 

No further vestiges of the walls, wooden or brick, of the old 
city have yet been reported, though I have no doubt that any 
resident of Bankipur who kept an outlook on the wells, drains and 
tanks which are constantly being dug thereabouts would obtain 
many more. 

Nevertheless from the general indications now available it 
seems fairly clear that relatively little of the ancient site has 
been cut away by the Ganges, probably less than half of the 
river frontage of the city. This river while habitually carrying 
away the land bodily for many miles in width to the north* 
appears to have spared the site of Pafaliputra in great measure. 
It bends northward at Bankipur, which name indeed means ‘the 
town of the (river-) bend.’ It is curious, however, to find that 
the great fair of this part of Mid-India is held, not at Patna, but 
on the sands opposite to it, on the northern bank of the river at 
the confluence of the Gandak, which place curiously is called 
Sonpur. This, however, can scarcely refer to the river ‘Son,’ as 
it is on the opposite side of the Ganges and is far from the 
ascertained site of the monuments of Pdfaliputra? 

The greatest monuments of Pdfaliputra, however, we are 
informed by the Chinese pilgrims, lay to the south of the city 
and chiefly within the Palace precincts, 

1 ‘ ‘This ia woll | illustrated in the following extract fram a recent newspaper article 
on the encroachments of tho river at Palasi opposite Patna :— 

“The Ganges here will one day leave the landing ghat half-s-mile from the river, 
while a few days later it will cut the ghat and railway sidings away; anothor times 
sand bank will suddenly sppear in mid channel, and the authorities will hare to finda 
new channel for their ferry steamer; that, perhaps, means a deviation of three or four 
“miles, which makes a considerable difference in the time-table, This may remain open 
for a few weeks, and then gradually fill up sgain, and = new channel has to be found, 
This is Mother Ganges’ oldest and most fnvourite amusement.” | 

® Another name on the north bank which appears to moe to possibly preserve ono 
of the cold names is that of the gAat or embarking plaice opposite the Bankipur end of 
Paton. Tho old name of this part of the country waa according to the Greek Becunnt 
* Prasi,! which was interproted by Surgeon Wilson, the great Sanskritist, as represent« 
ing the Indian word Prdchya, or * Eastern, and this ‘very probably is ite real Ineaning. 
Still it seems worth noting that the opposite embarking place for Patna is called 
the ferry of * Palas’ or * Parasi.’ 
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THe Patace, 

The old palace, as containing within its grounds the eb ief 
ancient monuments, 1s therefore of more importance for us ee 
the city itself, And we have the positive satisfaction of havi 
found part of its ruins beyond all doubt. 

It stood, according to the Chinese records, “to the south ofthe, 
city,”* from which one of its chief monuments (the great relic 
stupa) was more than 3 /?, that is, over halfa mile, And the lis F 
covery of the broken Asoka-pillar and the position of the ¢ 
stupa (23 on map) and the othersculptures and ruins of lings 
disclosed by the excavations confirm my identification that Kun 
rahar village covers a principal portion of the palace ruins, The 
tradition also of its villagers gives this place as the residen 
of the old raja of the country, and especially of Vie 
who was one of the ‘Imperial Guptas’ kings of Pafaliputra” 
about A.D. 400, and the oldest raya of which they had heard, __ 

“What the size of the palace was is not stated either by the 
ilgrims or in any other published record that I can find. aie 
Oo act mmodate so many large monuments in addition to the 
rétinue of such a mighty Eastern potentate and soldier as Asoka | 
was, it must have been of very large extent, a |} 

The ‘camp’ of Sanprakorros, as described by the Greek | 
ambassador, contained 400,000 men. Of such a ee army, 
only a fraction would likely be quartered in the palace or even 
in the city permanently; but its vast number semeav some idea 
of the large size of the palace itself. So also does the Gr 
description of life in the palace and the stately processions fron ad 
ion business and pleasure, and the references to its large 
grounds and pleasure gardens. r : 

“The care of the King’s person is entrusted to women, who 1 
are bought from their parents. The guards and the rest of tho wiser 
attend outside the gates of the Royal apartments. The King ea 

' See p. 72. | i, 


“One of the pleasure gardens within the Palaco in Asoxa’s day is said (1) to 
have been named ‘ HafieaddAana’: see Afaidvatiee Turnour, 41, ales Appel Te | 
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slecp during the daytime, and by night he is obliged to change his couch 
from time to time with a view to defeat plots against his life.’ 

“The King leaves his palace not only in time of war, but also for the 
purpose of judging causes. He then remains in court for the whole day. 


‘Another purpose for which he leaves his palace is to offer snoriflce; a third 
ato goto ihe chase, for which he departs in Baechana 


of women surround him, and outside this circle spearmen are ranged. The 
road is marked off with ropes, and it is death for man and woman alike to 
pass within the ropes. Men with drums and gongs lead the procession 





..e«.».. Of the women, some arein chariots, some on horses, and some 
even on elephants, and they are equipped with weapons of every kind, as 


Per | 


if they wore going on a campaign. 

Although the precise boundaries of this great palace cannot 
yet be defined with any certainty, owing to the want of 
inscribed records im sifv, and there being little on the surface 
to indicate the ruins underneath; still from the fact thot we 
have found several fixed points (notably ‘the five relic-séupas — 
and the mounds of ruins’ immediately to the north of these) 
and some of the actual monuments (the great stupa, portions 
of two old stone-railings, the Ascka-pillar, &c.) we may from 
these and the general topography provisionally consider that the 
palace stretched from Chhoti Pahari (26 on map) to Aumrahar 
with a north-western extension through Buiandii, Sandaipur, 
Bahadurpur, even as far os Pirthipur, and that the rains on 
which the ‘ Dargah’ (4 on map) now stands probably represents 
a detached northern portion of the palace on the way to the 
Ganges, This would give the Palace and its surrounding build. 


ings and grounds an area of over four square miles, with a 


somewhat sinuous outline towards the south, bordering the old 
channels of the river Sdn. The line of very old ruined 
foundations which stretch almost continuously from Chhoti 
Pahéri to beyond Bulandhi shows that by Acoxa’s time, what- 
ever it may have been in Buddha’s day, no large channel of 
the Son flowed in between. 





1 Sreamo XV, i, 4640: MeC., 86, 
= Sraaro XV, 1, 63—86: Mct., 73. 
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searching for traces of ac boundaries of thie old 1 
I iu win are evidently parts of its old wooden walls? 
or palisade in two or three localities. Firstly, north-west 
of Kumrahar at the point (marked *2 on plan II) where in 
1892 I had recorded one beam, further digging here exposed 
about sixteen feet below the surface, a line of several erect” 
beams running east and west. The beams were of sal wood, 
about eighteen feet long by 14°12", and they evident 
formed the northern boundary of a canal or old armlet o 
the Sin. Again at *20 in plan II, about a quarter of a mill 
east of Chhoti Pahari, in line with and due south of the clung | 
of beams at Tulsi Mandi already referred to as forming part 
probably of the city walls, I found a similar group of enor 
mous beams about eighteen feet below the surface.’ The 
. posts are clamped Toc rethe with bands ot iron. This se ems 
to have been a pier or the foundation of a tower, and is on 
the western border of a very old site now called Aharaunia, 
where the debris of broken clay cooking vessels extends down 
for fifteen to twenty feet. Another erect beam was lately | 
found on digging a well in the field close to the south-west 
comer of Awmrahar. And at Rampur other beams were 
found which, however, seems more for drainage purposes than — 
for defence. “oe 
From the disposition of these beams and the topography ; 
of the country with reference to the Sdn channels, Ese the 
results of the excavations so far made, it would seem thev 
the palace covered this large area to the south of tho city 
from which it was cut off by weter-channels, of whiel 
smaller armlets seem to have penetrated the palace-g on 
and that both the palace and these water-channels were forti- 
fied by palisades. I have already noted the curious fact 
that the eastern border of this ancient seme is at the © 
cent day almost exclusively inhabited by the ‘Bowmen’ 4 


; + Ina ld belonging to Meghu Koiri, 
































EXCAVATIONS ON ITS SITE. ris 


caste, probably the descendants of the old palace guard of 
archers, I may also mention in this respect that these 
villagers have built on the outskirts of their hamlets special 
‘wrestling-grounds,’ bricked and plastered platforms where the 
‘Bowmen’ youth nowadays indulge in friendly rivalry their 
martial (?) instincts. 





EXCAVATIONS ON THE SITE OF THE PaLace, 

As the important ruins of these ancient times are so deeply 
buried in the dust and rubbish of subsequent centuries, it 1s neces- 
sary to resort to excavation in order to recover their vestiges. 
This operation reveals the interesting fact, as in digging into 
the older peat-mosses in Europe, that there is a chronological 
stratification, where each generation has left its own record, 

This isespecially evident in the fragments of pottery and bricks. 
On penetrating the thin superficial stratum of the present day 
with its fragments of bricks of the ordinary European proportions 
—as this standard employed by the Government Public Works 
Department is everywhere imitated by native builders, less than 
a foot brings us to the thin biseuit bricks of the Muhammadcan 
period, On going further down we find the bricks become larger 
aud larger during the earlier medisval period, till at the depth of 
twelve to fifteen feet we reach those usually found in the buildings 
of Asoxa’s age, measuring sixteen to eighteen inches in length 
ky ten to twelve in breadth and two to three inches in depth. 
‘The rise in the general level of the country and of the beds of 
the rivers has been so great that many of the ancient buildings are 
covered now by open fields, Thus at Aumrahar and around it most 
of the old buildings, monastic and other, are found deep beneath 
practically any surface indications of their presence, 

This rise in the surface level of the ground is partly due to 
theruins of buildings, the accumulation of the refuse of villages, but 
mainly and chiefly to the silt deposited by the river floods, and also 
I think toa considerable extent to the dust caught and held fast 
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by grass and weeds, The rate of this deposit as indicated by the 
depth at which the old remains are found would give about 
eighteen t6 twenty feet in about twenty-two centuries or less han 
one‘foot in a hundred years,’ An interesting geological fact is 
thut pebbles are found thus far out from the hills at a Jepth 
of about twenty feet- _ 
But all this silting and covering up of the ancient surface tends 
to reduce the prominences and depressions in great.measure to one 
dead level and effectually masks the ruins underneath, rend ering 
their recovery a task of extreme difficulty. In this way one hag 
to work almost entirely in the dark on the lines of a sci entific: 
research, and be ever on the alert to recognise clues when they: 
present themselves and follow them up duly without destroying 
any structural vestiges, Besides this, the great depth to which 
the excavation must be carried to reach the ancient ground le rel 
takes much time and is very costly, | 2 
The first spot at which I commenced excavations was at 
Kumrihar (11 on plan IT), where that ancient pillar carved in 
deop relief had been found, inside the courtyard of the owner of 
thet village, Shaikh Axram-ut-Hag. This gentleman had oblig- 
ingly presented to me for Government portions of a Buddhist 
railing and a few other sculptured stones which he or his ances tors 
had unearthed in digging wells or house foundations hereabout, 
and he nit my request permitted his courtyard to be incised de ep ‘2 
in several directions, These trenches were carried down to over 
twelve feet by Mr, but besides the fact that they showed 
that the whole thickness of that stratum was composed of broken 
bricks and plaster, which had frequently been dug over, they” 
revealed no structural remain, except a winged grifin sculp- 
tured in white sandstone, 30 inches long.” It may be 
noted that griffins, although met with in Assyrian sculpture, 





* A somewhat similar rate was also found in respect to the excaration of the ; ‘ 
fort st Caloutin by Mr. C. 2, Wrisox. Tho remains of the previous century were found 
a little over one foot below the present surface level. . 

_* Now in the Indian Museum, as 
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ANCIENT SCULPTURES AND BUILDINGS. a9 





are also specially referred to by the old Greek authors in their 
account of ancient India,' 

The carved pillar which was unearthed here some years 
ago* bears on its two opposite sides the life-sized figure of a 
female in the old style, possibly of Asoxa’s epoch, and resembling 
generally the reliefs with the giantesses ( Fakshini) in the Bharhut 
railings.’ Her uplifted hand grasps the branch of a tree bearing 
fruit somewhut like the jack-fruit,‘ and the sides are gracefully 
decorated with clusters of plantain’ and mango" fruit, 

A large wall was struck about twenty yards to the west of the 
court-yard (11, plan 11), at six feet below the-surface, It ran north 
and south, wus 31 feet thick, and its bricks were of the earlier 
medieval kind, measuring 13” x 10° x 2". Its foundation wus 
reached at 8 feet below surface. It formed portion of a large 
building, possibly a vifdre, with a plastered bnck pavement 
some yards further north, but nothing else noteworthy was found 
on carrying the trenches down to the mud-level, The whole site 
here consists of traces of brick foundations, which have been 
repeatedly dug into for bricks for building purposes; and on a 
little mound (at the point x 10 on plan ID) lies the coping stone of 
a Buddhist railing (plate I). This latter point is about a hundred 
yards south of the place where were found the fragments of the 
great Asola-pillar, to be described presently. 








1“ Pour-footod birds about as large as wolves, having legs and claws like those of 
the lion and corered all over the body with black feathers, except only on the breast, 
where they are red" (Krestas—McCrindle's tranal., p. 17). Its beak is like an eagle's 
a abs. 
i | pled now worshipped in the adjoining Hindu village of Nayatola, apes | 
+ Especially the one inscribod Chulatoka Devata in Cuxxtxanam’s “Stups of 
Bharhut,” pt. xxiii,673. Were it not for the fact that a variety of such figures in various 
aititudes occur in the Bharhut sculptures and tho fact that in this exso both the left and 
“right hands are uplifted on different sides, gah ees itself might be tnkon as intended 
ee " inddha'a mother in the conrentlia irta-scens, op Tile 
inaius infegrifolia, Major D. Paais, the Superintendent rab si Botanie 
Garden, Calcutia, who hus kindly examined the photograph, suggests that the lee ay 
be intended for the Indian Screw-Pine (Pasdanws odoratissimus, Linn), alfhou) pr 
scolpture. This Screw-Pine, the fragrant Retake, or duny- Bowes, ri seeret tg are 
Gagan-dAul is sacred to Vishgu and Krishna (Pharmacographia Indica, cial 
3 — § Afusa sopientum, | Mangifera Indica, ‘ 
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South of the landlord's rae about thirty yards, I sok L 
well at the spot (12 on plan II), where according, to a village 
tradition there was a subterranean masonry passage loading f for 
several hundred yards in a north-westerly direction. After some 
difficulties, as the excavation at the spot originally pointed out 
showed no structure even at eighteen feet depth, I had to 
retire to allow the zanana women to be brought out to indicate 
the proper spot. This was reached by lateral mining, a : 
structure of large bricks was revealed twelve feet below the 
surface with a cavity partly faced which looked as if it might be 
a passage. But objections were raised to further undermimi ing 
of the houses over it, so that it could not be ascertained whet 
there was an arch, and the interesting question of this subt 
anean passage remains unsolved. Although now so dooply 
Suited, it was probably once a building above ground, a 
-curiously, while the village legend says, the passage leads to the 
Dargah, about a mile to the north-west; there is also at — 
latter place a subterranean passage twenty foet below the surface 
and also rnnning north-west, in the direction of Bhikna Pahari’ 

The most important find of all, perhaps, at these excavatior 
at Awmrahar was the discovery of a broken Asofa-pillar in the fie id 
at its north-west corner (9 plan II) between the Chaman and 
fiale ponds, and adjoining the Grand Trunk Road and railway 
line. ‘There was no surface indication here except that I noticed 
the villagers were digging out some large bricks (18” x 112” x 
evidently of the Buddhist period, from rather superficial r ‘uit 
bordering the south side of the latter pond; and in cor se 
quence [asked Mr. Mitts to cut an exploratory trench 
this Ingh field, In doing this Surveyor ARMAD Hossarx, who 
has rendered me much valuable and painstaking assists “4 
throughout this enquiry, found on the 1st July 1896 a larg z 
frogment of a colossal Asvka-pillar twelve feet below the anrfacald 
ia sits marked B on annexed plan Il, It was a vertical sectiot D 
of the shaft, three and-a-half feet long and nearly two and-a-h alf f 


| Seo p. fo arin dt of hin Dery passage, 





PLAN IIT. 
Environs of Asoka Pillar. 


(To face page 30, ) 
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The red lines indicate deep brick foundations. 
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COLOSSAL PILLAR OF ASOKA, al 
feet in diameter, giving a circumference of about 7 feet 7 inches. 
It lay in the north-west corner of « rectangular wall built of the 
above-noted large bricks, and it rested on a stratum of broken 
pieces of bricks and mortar, together with numerous other 
splinters of its stone, The two walls enclosing it, which were 
struck ten feet below surface, also rested on the same foundation, 
so they evidently were built after the destruction of the pillar, 
Further digging exposed two other similar large fragments at 
the spots marked A and B on plan IL, at ten and twelve feet 
respectively down, together with about a cart load of sharply 
shivered chips of the pillar, These were scattered over the 
old surface level, averaging about twelve feet below the present. 

Unfortunately none of the portions found bore any inserip- 

fion, and the onset of the rains put a stop to further search for the 

‘season, Renewed search in the following year (January 1897), 
beyond recovering several more uninscribed fragments, including 
one at D, added nothing new, Nor was the base of the pillar 
found as evidence of the exact original site, 

The missing inscribed portions of this pillar, I am_ still 
hopeful, may be found by further thorough examination of thi 
plot and its neighbourhood—if not the whole inscribed part, at 
least a portion of it, also let us hope the base of the pillar 80 18 
to fix the original position exactly, For the symmetrical position 
of the site where the broken pieces of the pillar were found, 
namely, between the two old ponds and adjoining the mass of 
mediwval brick buildings on the south side of southerly pond, 
where too lies the coping stone of a Buddhist railing, and the 
rows of brick cells on either side fringing both ponds, even 
although these cells seem to have been built in medisval times 
after the destruction of the pillar—all these considerations seem to 
favour the view that hereabouts was the original site of the pillar, 
and that this was one of the two Asoka-pillars seen and described 
by the Chinese pilgrims. 

Which of these two pillars may this one be? The first and 


7 most southerly pillar stood at the side of the great relic-s/épa 
c2 
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(see plan 1) by ae side of bee stone ae Buddha's fc 
prints, and over half-a-mile south of ‘the city,” It was *, baa ! 
30 feet high’' and of great circumference,’ and it bore at Hmm UE 
Tsrano’s visit a ‘mutilated inseription,”’ | 
The other and more northerly pillar was ‘to the north side 
of the palace,’* 300 or 400 paces north of the first pillar, say 
Fa H1ax, and it was ‘several tens of feet high ’* or ‘more thi a 
thirty feet’* ‘with a lion on the top of it. On this pillar th 
is an inscription recordi things which led to the buildi in, 
of Ni-li, with the sib of the yeur, the day, and the m onth, 
But by Hrwen Tsrano’s day the hell-legend® had been graftec ‘ | 
to this site, and this pillar was shown to this pilgrim as m urking ¢ 
the site of the place of torture which Asoxa is alleged in th 
later myths to have built before his conv: rsion to Buddhism, — 
Although in the absence of the inscription the identity 
this pillar cannot be stated with certainty, there seem: . | 
probability, when we work back from Panch Pahari as_ ou 
nixed point, that it is the northernmost of the two, or the *. 
or ‘hell’-pillar, 
Still there remains the possibility that it may be the pila ar at 
the foot-print stone, and in favour of this view is the fact ¢ 
found that a great stone lying in the Bulandhi grove, aboutll 
yards to the north-east, had attached to it exact! y the same leg sad 
as was related to Froese TstanG in regard to the mutilated s 
with Buddha’s foot-prints : indeed, this was related to me in tl 
pilgrim’s very words, Moreover, about 50 yards to the sont re 
the coping stone of a Buddhist railing of perhaps the most pi 
tive eypeyet to found ; and the cross bars of the —s (ple 





' Records—ii, O1, and Life of H. Triang—Brat, 103. Pa Hiaw sa 2 
$ chaug high,’ which ‘Bat translates ane feet, and Leoak as ‘more x ye na 
| >, BO. 


4 The circumference secur to Fa Hr 
translates os ‘18 feat,’ te Sia Dar ahem wise 
? Records—ii, 85 and Life of HT. Triang, Hear, 102, 
: Records—ii, 865, about 3 chomy—Fa Hiax. 
a Ee Fa Hien—Lacor, p. 80, 
* ff. 80 
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were unearthed in digging a well about 100 yards to the enst 
of the fragments of the pillar, and several others are worshipped 
in the small temples in the immediate vicinity, But if this be the 

southerly pillar near the foot-print stone and the great relic-stapa, 

where are the remains of the latter ? The only mound here which 

suggests a possible sfipa is that on which the mosque stands to the 

north-east of the Ka'u pond. This might account for the disnp- 

pearance of many bricks and stones, also the fact that the present 

grand trank road, which was also the road for the Pathan soldiery 
in the Muhammadan period, passes directly through this site, and 

also the highly embanked railway line, any one or all of which 

nay have used the large brick ruins near as a quarry for roai- 

metal. 

How was this pillar destroyed? The shaft has been shivered into 
hundreds of pieces ; but the chief line of fracture in the larger 
pieces shows a vertical cleavage, dividing the pillars almost into 
two equal halves. This naturally suggests lightning as the des- 
troying agent, and itis remarkable that the Asoka-pillar which was 
discovered in 1896 at Buddha’s birth-place, as a result of the repre- 
sentations and indications made by me to Government, shows 
exactly the same feature, namely, a vertical split down the centre 
of the column, dividing it into two lateral halves, and in this 
case the injury certainly was done by lightning, and it had oceur- 
red previous to the visit of Hiven Tstanc, who described it as 
having been done by ‘a wicked [thunder-] dragon." 

We know, however, from the pilgrim that the fanatical 
Brahmanist king of Western Bengal, Sasatxa, had about twenty 
yours before, overran ! dfaliputra anc. Gaya and destroyed as far 
as he could the Buddhist monyments, He cut down the sacred 
Bodhi tree at Buddha-Gaya, and he especially defaced and des- 
troyed the foot-print stone at Pafaliputra, but it was ‘ miraculously ’ 
restored. Hivew Tstana makes no mention of the destruction of 
the pillar beside the foot-print stone, and his reference to both 

| + Bear's tr. IL, 26, 
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pilars as being ‘ several tens of feet long’ and ‘ thirty feet long? 
leads to the supposition that they were still erect and unbroken, 
The time at which the destruction of this pillar happened! 
seems from the depth of the level of the splinters, namely, ab ont 
twelve feet, to have been probably before the Muhammadan: 
The row of cells slong the north border of the plot contaiz img 
the fragments of the pillar were found to have one of the Tag: 
ments under their foundation, thus fixing their relative uges. 
plan of these cells is shown in the accompanying sketch, | 
At the north-east corner of Kumrahar at the point marked 14 

on plan II is reported to be a huge trough, about ten feet long and 
three or four broad, about 15 feet under the surface. Fa Eh Ay 
states that to the north of Asoxa’s palace and not far rom, 
the ‘ Mili? fullar was “ag great stone trough ” for the palace- 
offerings of food tothe monks, The site of a colossal buried trough 
was reported to me by the villagers, Without any leading 
questions on such a subject, the owner of the field pointed out 
spot to me, and his story was ¢orroborated by an old vil Ager, 
They state that when the present railway (East India main line) 
was being made about forty years ago, a deep cutting was began 
at this point for the subway tunnel. In the digging they eame fo | 
the white sand of the old river Son, and at about fifteen feet: ey 
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reached a great trough of the approximate size above stated, but 
they say it was of iron, and not stone. It was se heavy that 
it could not be pulled out despite the superintendence of the 
European engineer, Ultimately, and espec lally as the superstitious 
coolies were alarmed at this monster immovable trough, the 
eutting was filled up and the present subway was cut, about 





In view of this circumstantial story I sank a trench at the” 
spot indicated, in March, and soon exposed the old lie of cutting 
through the Sén sand, thus confirming to this extent the report ; ., 
but as it was so early in the dry season water appeared at nine 
feet, and the search could not be continued. By May the subsoil 7 
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COLOSSAL TEOUGH—TWO OLD STONE RAILINGS. ul 
waters should have sunk sufficiently low to allow of this important 
trace being searched for. It is quite possible that Asora’s trongh 
might be of iron: on the other hand, this buried trough may prove 
to be stone after all. 

To the north of this alleged site of the trough snd of 
Rumrahar village, as far as the broad old channel of the Son 
in a line with the part called Gun Sagar is a more or less compact 
mass of old foundations intersected by a few relatively narrow 
waterways, the most southerly of which we have seen to be 
palisaded. 

The eastern border fringing the Sivai lake has three Hindu 
temples, each containing portions of Buddhist images or Buddhist 
railings, and an interesting sandstone relief of the Sun-God in 
quasi-Greek style, 

Portions of two separate old Buddhist railings of sandstone 
have been found by me in this locality; and they are of especial 
interest, not only on account of their extremely primitive charac- 


‘ter—probably the earliest yet found—but also from their having - 


doubtless surrounded the two chief shrines of Pafaliputra, namely, 
the sfaipa of Buddha's relics and the foot-print of Buddha. Of 
these two railings thus found, one, apparently the oldest (see 
plate III) as it has ruder designs and is most weathered, was found 
in isolated portions, chiefly in the Dargah, though two posts 
were on a mound-at Bahadurpur, The oldest inhabitant could 
give no clue as to the point where they were uncarthed, though 
the crossbars are believed to have been dug up at the Dargah, 

The posts of this railing are of two kinds—one bears central 
bosses or medallions: containing animals, namely, a lion, with a 
smaller animal, possibly its cub, and a dog or lion-faced sea- 
monster, The other kind of post bears carved human figures: on 
one post an amorous couple under a tree, and on another post are 
depicted evidently the same couple as prisoners tied by a cera, 

A chief peculiarity of this railing in addition to its generally 
primitive appearance is that its cross-bars are rectangular and 
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not ovoid, and they are let into very small mortised sockets, sin 
ordinary woodwork (sce plate V), J 
The other railing (plate Ii, of which only two posts, a 
portion of the coping stone and several bars ha ve yet been 
found, is in fairly good preservation, The bars were dug out 
_ af « pomt about sixty yards west of the alleged site of the t ough 
in question, while the two posts have been in the honse of thi 
landlord of Awmrahar since his father’s time, and their source ig 
forgotten, They are of a fine-grained whitish sandstone, | : 
of the posts is adorued with 3 rosettes, the upper and lower 3 opre 
senting varied forms of the lotus flower, and the central one } cars 
an image ora group-pieture, The central medallion on one of the 
upright posts represents a man going uphill with one of the 
mythical celestial horse-headed females (Atinara), who is carrying. 
a child. What seems to be a fragment of another post is in the 
neighbouring temple, and bears the firure of a female seated 
holding an object like a long bag in her lap. The med lion 
on the square cross-bar seems to represent a scene from the 
Jaiakas: 2 Buddha or sage under a seven-headed snake c nopy 
is standing under a tree with his right hand uplifted, and behind 
him seems atripod, At his side are two spouted jars, and a binl 
sits on a bell-shaped structure, scored as if to represent rocks, 
The fragment of coping stone represents in its upper moulding 
a row of bells and beads such as doubtless were tied from post to 
post of its wooden prototype and in its frieze fs sculptured a y ry 
crude tree followed by a group of three monks or Buddhas 
‘Separated by some object from two birds. Altogether the style 
of sculpture in the railings is very priwitive, and seems purely 
Indian in its details except the bead ornament of the coping 
Both rails are sculptured on one side only, the reverse side. 
being plain and rough. The railing last described has been 
inserted directly in the ground or in a plastered plinth without 
"As Dr. isroon points out : ea 
the ounmg of the Bharhut 


that a similar but more elaborate arrangement ia found ¢ fe 
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any stone basement, Both rails are of small size, the posta 
measuring only 46 and 37 inches im length respectively; and in 
the more richly ornamented one (plate I) with the ovoid bars, 
ihe discs on the pillar are 8” in dismeter. whilst those of the 
bars is 10”. ‘The fragment of a large post or pillar (fg. 2, plate IT) 
may possibly be the top of a corner post of the railing. It bears 
on one side under the frame-work of a balcony the uplifted hand 
evidently of a female grasping a tree, and on the other side the 
head of a prince surmounted by an umbrella.’ 

The original site of at least one of these railings almost cer- 
tainly must have beenas a fence to the stone containing Buddha’s 
foot-prints. This stone was enshrined by Asoka in a temple 
(vihara); if the railings were outside the temple, it would be of 
considerable size. The other monument most likely to have a 
railing would be the great relic-sfipa. This would be the 
largest. Unfortunately no part of the railing contains an 
inscription, not even mason’s marks, except the corner post, 
the top of which bears a few roughly cut weathered charac- 
ters, of a later age, mostly resembling medieval Devanagari, also 
‘shell’ letters; and there seem to be vestiges of an inscription 
along the front moulding, but now quite illegible. 

Sandalpur (4 on plan II) on the northern border of this 
area of old foundations has portions of old brick walls showing 
up in the village and adjoiming fields when wells are dug, and 
euriously there is a local tradition that the giant Bam Sew is 
associated with the place—nowadays Asoxa’s gigantic pillars 
are usually ascribed by the Hindus to this Brahmanical 
personage. On the mound close to the east of this village 
(5 on plan IT) and west of the mound of brick-maker’s refuse are 
two small square temple-pillars in polished sandstone. Like the 
Agoka-pillars, both are rectangular. One is about five feet long, 
and the other is of a stepped pyramidal form, 2} feet long, each 


coms just possible that this might be ‘the crowning jewel’ of the relic-sfwpa 
referred to by Hrven Tataxc na being of “ stone with a surrounding balustrade,” see p. 72, 
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step about a foot deep.’ They are said to have been found in 


digging bricks out of this mound, but a trench cut here 


revealed no bricks in situ. . To the eastof this, a few yards distant, 


a trustworthy report® states that there formerly lay here till 
ibout 30 years ago a large stone pillar about eight feet long, 


bearing an in scription which was popularly said to be ‘ Chinese,’ 
and around it a large religious fair used to be held annually, 


This pillar was removed by the owner, and the fair afterwards. 


was given up. Although the owner denied to me all knowledge 
of the matter, the fact is well attested, and this pillar may 
probably yet be found in the city. It may have been the missing 
inscribed fragment of the Asoka-pillar. 

Bulandhi grove to the south of Sandalpur is a promising site, 
and seems to contain some of those palaces with marvellously orna- 
mented walls of stone, the latge stones to which Fa Haw refers. 
My attention was directed to this site by some villagers who asked 
me to come and see a curious big flat stone that had always 
existed there, and no matter where it was taken to “it always 
came back to its old place.” Here they used the identical 
expressions employed by Hrten T'stana in regard to the stone 
with Buddha's foot-prints. 

This celebrated stone bearing the foot-prints of Buddha had 
the following legendary history. When the aged Buddha in 


his eightieth year, and a few weeks before his death, was 


leaving for the last time this part of the country, Magadha; 


which had been the scene of his attaining the Buddhahood and 


of his most notable missionary labours, and which contained his 
favourite hermitages, and he with truly human nature was obvi- 
ously wending his way homewards (towards Kapilavasiu) to die, 
before entering the boat which was to ferry him over to 
the north bank of the Ganges, he stood on this stepping-stone at 


‘These stenped pyramids are figured in the early Ananta cave sculpture in Oriss,— 


aves AMDERSON's Archaslogy Catalogue, Indian Museum, I, 78. 
ig oar Surveyor Ahmad Hossain, who asa child mied to play arcund ihis stone. 
‘age 263, 
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STEPPING STONE WITH BUDDHA'S FOOT-PRINTS. 39° 
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Pafaliputra, which at that time as we have seen was only a small. 


village,’ aud exclaimed to his faithful attendant and cousin : 
“AyanpA! this is the very last time that I shall gaze upon the 
fland of the] Vajrasana (¢.0., Buddha-Goya) and Rajagriha,” 
and adds the chronicle “the traces of his feet on this stone 
remained,” * 

This stone was afterwards enshrined in a temple built 
by Asoxa who paidit frequent visits, as it was “ within lis royal 
precincts ; ?? but shortly before the visit. of Hioex Tstano’s, 
that chronicler relates that the stone was broken and defaeed by 
the iconoclast Brahmaniecal aja Saéitna,® who threw it into 
the Ganges, ‘* but it came back to its old place.” It was ‘a great. 
square stone,” and the impression was of the right and left foot, 
each aut 1 foot 8 inches long and 6 inches broad,’’* for it was 
customary to represent Buddha physically as of heroic size; and 
Juuien’s translation of the pilgrim’s narrative statea regarding 
“Saéasixa’s mutilation:— 

“ 8e rendit aussitdt dans le lieu of était la pierra, ef voulut effacer les 
traces sncrées ; mais & peine avait-ello etd tailleé d coups de cian qu'elle 
Tedevennit-unie, et que les ornaments reparaissaiont comme auparavant.”’* 

The stone in the Bulandii grove with this curious tradition 


attached to it, that ‘‘it came back to its old place,” is a rough 


Boge - 


Pit) atl 


block of chipped quartzite about two and-a-half feet square by 
two feet deep and jost such a stone as might be a stepping- 
stone at a ferry. It bears on its upper surface two slight 
depressions side by side of what might be considered monster 
foot-prints, each about twenty inches long by about six inches 
wide ; ; and it bears marks of hacking or chiselling on its upper 
surface and sides, though it 18 much worn, as the Babee. for 





1 Seo his‘ prophesy" on page I. 

® Eifo, Buan's transl. 102. 

1Sifasna, King of Karga-suvarna in (Wostern Bengal, actively perseenied tho 
Buddhists, Ho invaded Magadha ond murdered by stratagem the King of Kansuj— 
Rajyavardhana, Inscribed evidence of his invasion is found inn rock-cut ecal matrix 


at Risley foyt on the Sia, Curxinonam's 4.8.2.—and Pixet’s Corpus Iuacrip, LIT, 


* Tilem 102. . 
* Voyage, &e., I, 422. 
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centuries have been using it asa hone to sharpen their reaping 
hooks and knives. Still even now I can well imagine a devoted 
monk like Hives Tstave still able to see, with the eyes of faith, 
in the dim ‘ morning light’ (for it was only then he saw the de tails), 
“figures of flowers and fishes clustering around the toes,” ‘ his 4 
rough block resembles all the really ancient rock-marked | foot. 
prints * of Buddha such as at Afouat Uren, all of which possess: 
a rude naturalness, whereas the neatly chiselled ‘ prints’ on 
basalt or marble blocks at Buddia-Gaya and elsewhere are 
flagrantly artificial and mostly modern, 
In view of the presence of this remarkable stone in the 
Bulandii grove, although there was no other indication of ay 
building on the level surface, beyond the fine debris of bricks, — 4, 
I asked Mr. Mrs to sink a trench by the side of this stone’ 
(1 plan IT). This disclosed at a depth of twelve feet below the 
surface the beautiful colossal capital figured (plate ITI, p, 16). It 
measures 49 inches long by 334 inches deep, and it lay at the side — 
of a large thick ancient wall with a stretch of a plastered brick — 
pavement, and curiously amongst some old copper and bronze 
coins found here was one of the Chinese pattern with a hole in its 
centre, but its surface so corroded as to be illegible. It was pro- _ 
bably dropped. or purposely deposited here by a later Chinese 
Buddhist. pilgrin ia 
This beautifally sculptured capital is of extreme interest, in— 
that while it has a suggestively Ionic outline, it seems to exhibit a _ 
transition stage from the early Assyrian of Persepolis to the 
Corinthian order. It is adorned in Greek style with the typical — 
beading and honeysuckle; and yet it is found at the very head- 
quarters of Asoka himself and by its artistic workmanship and 
the depth at which it was found is probably of Asoxa’s own age. 
In any case it is a telling testimony to the strong Western 
influence in very early times at Pafaliputra. — 
--T he ancient walls and platforms have only been very partially 
exposed owing to the depth and Sonmedwant expense, but this site ie 
is a very promising one, 











STONE AND WOODEN BOTLDINGS, em i] 





~The villages of Kampur and Dahadurpur (9 and 10 on map), 
which rise further west, as islets from the marshy fields 
bordering the old Sdn, are built over mounds of brick déris, 
and in several places lie large blocks of rough unhewn stene 


‘about two feet in diameter, not, however, of sufficient size 


to suggest the massive blocks of Mahendra’s hermitage, At 
Hampur Mr. Mrits exposed at the south-west corner of the 
village about twelve feet below the present surface a series 
of wooden planks built up one over the other lke the 
trestles of a bridge. This structure is evidently the foundation 
of a tower or of a jetty or pier projecting into the old Sdn 
river. It was exposed, running north and south, and at its 
side was a wooden lined drain traced for about sixty yards, 


the upright beams of which, about eight feet long, are set 


on a brick-plinth 17 feet below the surface, and the bottom 


of this waterway was also lined with wooed.’ At Lahedurpur 


I found two of the posts of the old stone-railing already described, 
lying on the mound at the village temple, and a third at 
Rampur. At the eastern border of Bahadurpur an excavation 
showed deeply buried wooden drains of the same kind as at 
Rampur above noted, but the bed of the channel was paved 
with brick about 11 inches square. The wood im these cases 
was eal, as with the beam-palisade. 


Still further west, about three-quarters of a mile, at 
Pérthipur (11 on map), where chips of granite and other stones 
were to be seen near the lips of the irrigation-wells, the 
villagers reported that a large pillar lay buried about ten 
fect down at the north-eastern corner of the village. On 
excavation it proved to] be part of a massive sandstone pillar 
evidently belonging to a temple (plate VI, fig. 3). It measured 





! The dotailed plans of this drain as recorded by Mr. Minus are filed in the Secre= 
tariat Office of the Public Works Dopartment for reference. 
1 By Babu Purnachandra Mukerjt 
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about 5 feet long and 3 feet 6 inches in breadth, and seems 
to be the base of a pillar. It has a vase-shaped torus surmount. 
ing its square stem, from which it is separated by 2 stepped — 
plinths and a constricting hand of rope ornament, while the 
upper margin of the vase is decorated with the conventi onal 
Greek petals, and the Ionic beaded moulding of the same kind as 
on the coping stone of the railing, One face of the square 
stem bears two lines of indistinct circular characters, somi- 
what like Burmese. About twenty yards to the north-east, 
where a mound of bricks cropped up in the fields, excavation — 
revealed a plastered brick-terrace only two and-a-half feet 
below the surface, and on this were found standing im siti 
the bases of five broken sandstone-posts of a railing. The — 
lines of these posts running north and south and east and west 
showed that they marked the south-west corer of an angular 
enclosure. The pillars measured only &} inches in breadth and — 
62 inches in thickness, so that their original length must haye 
been about three feet. Their cross-bars were oval in shape, ; 
7 + 3", and both the bars and posts were altogether plain 
and uncarved. About 400 feet to the south-west of this 
spot were found several large fragments of the top of | | 








that squat temple-pillar already described; and. 25. feet to the 
north were exposed at three feet below the surface the 
outline of some houses evidently medieval from the size of. 
their bricks. The roughness of the short, square stem and the — 
bquatness of the pillar with its bowl-shaped upper extremity 
almost suggest the possibility that the lowor part was sunk” 
in masonry. 

The extensive high mound of brick ruins 
the Muhammadan settlement of the 
be considered with the palace. It is undoubtedly an import- 
ant Buddhist site, as several Portions of old and medieval _ 
Buddhist sculptures have been unearthed when digging found- 1 

: 






now covered by 
Dargah (9 on map) may 


ations here. Some of those Plastered into the wall the 





OLD BUILDINGS AT THE DARGAH, &c. 43 
Maulki allowed me to remove for Government.’ Several others 


are used as lintels and blocks for strengthening walls in various 
buildings and so are buried out of sight. A large one deeply 
carved had been utilized by the masons im this way 
about a week before my visit, and could not be recovered, 
An elegant column, apparently of the Gurra period, was dug 
out at the north-west corner of the mound. It bears an 
inscription in the mystic and as yet undeciphered so-called 
‘tghell-characters,’ of which I took rubbings; the carved post 
(plate 1V, fig. 3) found here also bears an inscription apparently 
in this character. A remarkable and possibly important 
structure at the Dargah is a stone passage 20 feet down the 
large ancient well on the borders of the Gua Sagar, Accord- 
ing to the current tradition it leads to Bhitna Pahari on the 
one side and to the subterranean passage at Kumrahar on the 
other, cach of the points being nearly a mile distant. I 
saw that its orifice on the north-west border of the well had 
a regularly” built lintelled doorway of stone. It was partially 
covered by water at my visit in March, but in May it is 
said to be dry. At such a season if was explored for a few 
yards with a torch several years ago. 
Tho eastern border of the old palace appears to have 
been probably in the line running the western border of the 
Sivai lake (14 on map) through Dhanuk, on the eastern margin 
of Kumrahar, to Chhoti Pahari (26 on map) with eastern fortified 
offshoot to the Afaharay khanda or * Emperor's moats’ (19 on map) 
at Tulsi Mandi, where were found the cluster of beam-palisades |“ 
and large stones marking apparently the position of a tower 
as already described. Near the south of this latter point (20 on 
map and 19 on plan I) is the celebrated hely well, called the 
"Agam Kuan.’ . 

© Thus were obtained the carved post (plate IJ, fig. 3) and door jamb, the cros-bars 
of railing (plate V), 0 scroll architrare, evidently of Asoxa's age. Of those still fixed. in 
walls is tho image of the preaching Buddha which is in old sandstone and ic 
extremely interesting in that the attitude of the fingers is identical with that still 
sere Senrenioneliy by tho Japanese and Tibetans in representing cerisin mystical 
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This nied wall the name of which literally seems to, 
mean ‘the Fiery Well,’ appears to me to be a surviy ing vesti 
of the so-cailed ‘hell’ of Asoxa with its fiery cauldrons, whi “ 
the later monkish legend credited Asoxa with having delibe 
ately made to torture poor people, Nero-like, in the days befo 7 
his conversion to Buddhism. What we know, however, of J al 
as a brave soldier and kind-hearted man goes quite against ¢ 
credibility of this story, and the reference in his edict-inseriptior 
(No. VIII) that ‘in past days the Kings went on pleasure exeur a 
sions, stag-hunting, &c.,’ the simple tone of such passages, 
Dr. Keen well says, is t+ caleulated to awaken in us the convictio B 

_ that the atrocities attributed by the later Buddhists to ; ie r 
benefactor rests upon a misunderstanding. The stories of both 
the Northern and Southern Buddhists to which it is usual 
give the specious name of ‘traditions’ differ among themealtall } 
to such an extent as to be suspicious on that ground alone. 
The ninety-nine-fold fratricide committed, as is stated by Asoka, 
is related with such circumstantiality that its untruth is palpable.” 
The story of the Northern Buddhists is diffe rent, but if possible 5 
still more inept. According to them, Asoka at the beginning of ’ 
his reign caused « place of Store to be built in order to 
torment poor creatures and so forth. Now the King him olf 
stated in the first tablet that at the beginning of his reign® he 
permitted the death of innocent creatures, t.¢., their slaughter for 
food. Is it not in the highest degree snbabis that the hell for 
the torture of poor animals is » misrepresentation, intentional or — 
otherwise, of the the slaughter-house ? The contrast between the 
hell built by the prince before his conversion and the monasteries 4 
built by him after that event was too striking for so sple nc id ; 
an opportunity for a display of bigotry to be allowed to pass. ; 
In the midst of the conflicting variations which have sprung up 
under the clumsy hands of the monks without humour or imagin- 
‘ation, without feeling or a love of truth, we can yet distinguish a 4 


1 See Appendices TV and Vv. Also Buewovr's. futrod, Jad. Haddhiome. | 7 


* The odict says ‘kings,’ which may be taken to include Asoxa and his pacion 
before his conversion. 























THE HELL OF ASOKA. eel |.7 





uniform theme which may be thus expressed. In his youth Asoka 
gave himself up to depraved passions, to vyasandni (to which the 
chase belongs), he had shown no mercy to mnocent creatures 
_ (#., deer, &c.) was ‘cruel,’ a Chanda Asoxa. But after his con- 
version he bade farewell to his sinful life, gave himself up 
exclusively to ‘ richteousness’ and became a DPharma-Asoxa,”? 

This material < hell” however, was one of the sights of the 
ruined palace at the time of Hiven Tstaxa’s visit,” and it was 
described as having contained fiery cauldrons and fearsome ovens 
for terrible torture, 

Curiously the very same legend, which the Chinese pilgrim 
records in regard to its torture-chamber, is still related by the 
Jain priests of the temple adjoining this Agam well, They 
tell, how a monk named Soparsan was thrown by the king of 
Pafaliputra into a fiery furnace in the neighbourhood (the exact 
spot of which, however, they have forgotten); but he remained 
unscathed and was found seated serenely on a throno of lotuses, 
tothe astonishment of the king who ordered his release and 
afterwards patronised him and established him in the immediate 
neighbourhood.* | 

The current popular legend of this Agam well or pit associates 
the place both with heat and with hell. It is regarded with 
horror, and though actively venerated, its water is never drunk, 
It is especially worshipped during the hot weather, beginning 
With the onset of the hot winds in March and | sting for four 
‘Months. During these months, and especially on the 8th day 
of each month, troops of women and children come bri nging 
offerings of money and flowers which they throw into the well, 
and they especially pray for protection against the disfiguring 
* Iadion Anliquary, ¥. 26. i: 

* See page 72 para 11, also Appendix IV page 76. | 

* This legond of Asoxa's hell possibly also owes its origin in part toa false 
etymology of the name of the city Pafaliputra, as this word leads itself so reslily 
fo the idoa of holl. * Potala’ is tho ordinary Hindn hell and putra (properly pattra) 
is tho Vedic word for a ‘Son.’ in the literal sense of « 'deliverer (of his father) from 
hell," 48 according to the well-known Brahmanical belief it ism religious obligation for » 
‘man to beget a son, ag only a gon can deliver (fra) a man's spirit from the hell af purge. 
ee te. which it falls immediately after death, hence the religious title of 
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fever of senile The largest gathering i# on the Agri allel ‘ 
on the eighth day of the month of Asark (May-June) at which — 
over 100,000 people attend and goats are sacrificed. The modem ‘ 
legend also associates it with the Indian hell, alleging that the — 
well leads down to hell in the centre of the earth, and that a 
heavy piece of wood which was lost in the ocean was found by = 
sage down this well, which, according to the local Brahmanica 
etymology, means ‘the bottomless’ pit (Agaham), hows ra 
word is never so pronounced by the people themselves,. te 

The great antiquity of this pit or ‘well’ is undoubted. ITtiz 
reported to have been a custom in the early Muhammaduan rule, 
since 700 years ago, for every newly-arrived Muhammadan official 
to proceed to the well and throw in a gold or silver com 
according to the wealth of the individual. 

It seems to me to be a vestige of Asoka’s “hell;” and its 
position here, between the palace and the old city and adjoming 
Tulsi ‘ Mandi,’ which name implies the market-place of the king, 
is in keeping with the possibility that here was the site of the 
royal slaughter-house or out-kitchen which, as Dr. Kem 
sucgests, was in after days transformed by the life-cherishing — 
Buddhist monks into a hell where Asoka wantonly condemned. 
innocent lives to a horrible death, 











Due south of this pit or well, about half-a-mile, is a very old 
site called KAarawnia (21 on plan Il) now uninhabited. It is — 
in series with a strip of high land connecting -more or less 
continuously the Chhofi Pahari mound with Patna, At its north 
western corner (20 on plan II) is the cluster of old beams 
already noted as being about 18 feet below the surface and F 
probably forming the foundation of one of the old wooden 
towers of the fortifications. The brick-remains séem co! 7 
to the lower half of this mound; but the walls which I traded. 
were evilently medixyval, only, judging from their being only 
about three feet from the surface and built of medium-sized bricks. 

A very striking high line brick building running east and — 
west (22 on plan IF) connects this mound with the much larger — 
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mound.of Chhoti Pahari. It appears to me-to be an old viaduct 
or a via sacra, leading from the city across an old channel 
of the Sdn to the sacred monuments. and the monasteries in 
their immediate neighbourhood, For, what must have been 
one of the principal of these: monuments, namely, the great. 
supa (24 on plan LI) is only about 200. yards from the western 
end of this high brick embankment; and it must have been. visited 
by: thousands of people every day from Péfaliputra bringing 
offerings of flowers as at the very similarly sized sfipa at 
Rangoon, the Shwe-Dagon, 

The importance of this great stipa, owing to its being 
practically the only old building of Asoxa’s period at Patna of 
which any large portion is yet found to exist, nowadaysrand 
its position amidst the ruins of so many large brick buildings 
and with reference to the position of the Panch-Pahari mound 
on the south and the fragments of the pillar of Asoxa to its 
north-west, all suggesting the probability that it might be, as 
General: Cunningham had: conjectured, the. first and greatest of 
all the ,stipas which Asoxa built to: enshrine Buddha’s relics, 
rendered the examination of this mound especially desirable. ~ 

That sffpa was. ruin even in Hien Ts1ano’s day. He thus 
describes it:—“Its foundation-walls are sunk! and it is im a 
leaning, ruinous condition. There remains, however, the crown- 
ing jewel of the cupola. This is made of carved stone, and has 
a surrounding balustrade. This was the first of the 84,000 
(sl@pas) and Asoxa Raja erected it by the power of man in the 
middle of his royal precinct. It contains a ching* of relics. of 
the Tathagatha (Buddha).”* And Fa Haw noted that it was 
J00—400 paces south of the hell It is a curious illustration of 
history: repeating itself to find that within the British rule 9 
mammoth structure was reared in Asoka’s old capitnk which 

‘ Junimy translates. this (I, p. 416): Tl s'est enfonce en torre, ot il. mbt rentd plus 
que ls coupole qu'on a converte do riches ornaments et entourée d'une balustrade 
wan 





£ $18), This would give ‘933 pints, or 32°34 cubic inches of Buddha's 
; Bee Appendix IV. 


A ching = 63 centilitros according to M. Natalis Rondot (in Foams Memprrca 
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repeated the huge dome-like form of the early stfipas. Thus that . 
great brick building at Pantipur, called the ‘ Gola,’ which wag” 
intended to be used as a corn-store, as in the days of the 
Pharoahs, to protect the country against famine,’ recalls the — 
bee-hive form of Asoxa’s great silipas. | & 

Inspection of this great mound at Chhoti Pahari (24 in plan- 
Il) showed at once that it was undoubtedly part of a creat 
stipe. The villagers in removing its bricks for building pur- , 
poses, as they have used it as a quarry for centuries, had — 
disclosed this fact by exposing a considerable surface of the 
solid brickwork, consisting of the characteristic courses of large 
bricks, 18” 12”x 22". The bricks are well made and burnt, — 
and mostly of a brilliant scarlet colour, A little scraping away 
of the surface débris was sufficient to show that the mass of — 
brickwork was still about 20 feet above the present ground level — 
and its top measured over 60 feet across, but it was divided by a 
great lane which had been roughly quarried through it from east 
to west near its apparent centre. This destructive cutting is 
said to have been made in 1895, That so much of the #fapa still - 
remains is mainly owing to the top being crowned by Muham- _ 
madan graves, and also by a small Hindu shrine, where one of the’ 
small stone columns from the ruins js worshipped as Mahadeva, 

In order to trace the outline of this sfapa and see whether 
or not its core was still intact, and to try to recover any inserip- — 
tions, which doubtless were originally present, I cleared away 7 
the débris from the tep, and also by means of a few trenches, 
from its sides, This latter operation, however, was very costly “4 
and tedious, owing to the great depth to which these trenches 
had to be carried—15 to 25 feet—and the scrupulous care taken _ 
to destroy no part of the structure, but only to remove the — 
overlying rubbish and broken fragments of ages, This examin- — 
ation showed that the exploration of this stipa was beset by 
sys it gets mn” wa ul in 188 forthe parpetal prevention of fi” 
ssa etn Sk Gen ch de Mj Grea n 0 a a 


useless monument of a mistake.’ Its hollow inter. | as used, and 2 | 
and repeating tremnlously the slightest sound. oT Porseaies A weird echo exaggerating 
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ay Showing Excavations at the Great Stupa at Chhoti Pahari 
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EXCAVATION OF GREAT STUPA. 49 
eee 
the unusual difficulty that there was absolntely none of the usual 
concentric arrangement of the bricks so as to supply a clue to the 
centre or to the circumference of the building. The bricks were 
all Inid with thin plaster and mud in straigit lines (see plate 
IVa and 4), and the sides of the stiipa were so honeyeombed and 
irregularly riddled by the holes made by the brick-diggors that 
no decided clue conld be readily found to the circumference by 
the deep trenches on the margin, Several apparent curves which 
were found are noted on the attached plan, and there also are 
shown several level portions which might be procession-paths 
improvised at later ages when the s/@pa had become a rnin, or 
they may merely be courses peeled up, by the brick-diggers. 
To settle these points definitely would require more elaborate 
and costly excavation. 
These preliminary excavations showed that the highest part 





of the existing brickwork was 23 inches above the present 


ground level, and at this height was another point 34 feet 


to its north-west, but the main mass of the remaining fabric 


was 18 feet above the present ground level. It was also found 


that the northern end had been quarried away bodily, so that 


this side of the mound was steeply scarped. From its general 


‘contour and in the light of these side trenches it appeared that 


this stiipa must have been of the enormous size of a hundred feet 


‘or more in diameter, and it seemed possible that the great lane 
which had been driven through it had not reached its centre, 
and that the centre which in all probability contained inscriptions 


of immense importance for the history of India might yet 


be intact. To try to determine this point I began clearing 


out the rubbish from the deep lane; but as my official duties 
called me back to Calcutta before this eobkl be cofupleted, I made 


over this research to Mr. C. R. Witsow, the Principal of Patna 


College, whose excavations of old Fort-William are well known 


amd whose report on the further excavation of this afipa is 


appended.' 
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Mr. Wirson ‘found ‘that the great cutting went down — 


25 feet until it ‘reached the mud. On'clearing the top of the 
brickwork bordering the north of this'cutting and removing a few 
layers of the bricks to expose'a clean surface, he found that one 
brick was deliberately laid crosswise to the course of the others 
(see plate 1V8). It lay due north and south and it was packed in 


its position with plastered mud and broken brick. This it was — 


hoped might prove a clue to the ceritre and be the covering of 
the central pipe which in the older #fapas passes down to the relic 
veges After photographing ‘this noteworthy fact in the strue 

ture of this rémarkable #fapa, Mr. Witson carefully removed: this 
‘Weick and found that another was laid in exactly similar fashion 
immediately below it andso‘on for five courses, then all traces 
disappeared, as below this point the bricks were laid like ‘the rest, 
namely, in straight rows without any trace of concentric arrange- 
‘ment. Carefully reviewing the meagre and conflicting indica- 
tions afforded by this clearing away of the rubbish, Mr. Wtcson 
sink a well at the point marked (on plan III) and at great 
‘personal inconvenience ‘carefully watched this excavation ’ down 
to the foundation mud without however finding the centre, or 
any object of interest.’ 

Although, then, this sfépa is probably the original great 
relic stipa, and therefore possibly contains inscriptions of immense 
historical importance, its exploration still ‘remains unfinished. 
‘Tts full exploration carefally conducted so as to preserve at ‘the 
‘same time its remaming structure will be very costly, and is 
of exceptional difficulty owing to its peculiarity of construction, 





and the immense depth to which it is embedded im its own ruins 


and in those of the buildings which surrounded it. ‘Probably it 
could be undertaken as a famine-relief work in the event of 
famine ever visiting Patna city. 


The buildings which surrounded this fabric were evidently | 


monasteries. Fa Hin expressly states that “by the side of the 


‘Mz. Witsow had to leave the same day on which the mud was reached; bat 
‘Abinad Hossain now informs mo that some brickwork still continued beyond this point, 
#0 this ouglt to be examined before the well is filled up. 
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MONASTERIES ADJOINING GREAT RELIC STUPA. $1 
tope (stipa) of Asowa there has been built. Matayana monastery 
very grand and ‘beautifal ; there is also a Hinayana one, the two 
together containing six hundred or seven lundred monks.” Theso 
buildings thus described as surrounding the great relie-slapa are 
shown in plan I. ‘They included the stepping-stone with Buddha's 
foot-prints and its temple, and also the great edict pillar record- 
ing Asoxa’s great gifts to Buddhism and the stapa marking where 
the previous Buddhas -had rested, which doubtless was at the site 
of the village chaifya where we are told Buddha dwelt dvring his 


short stay here? This stepping-stone with the foot-print has 


already been referred to in connection with Bulandhi Bagh where 
a large stone exists with a similar legend to that related by 
Hivex Tstanc in regard to the foot-print stone seen by him, 
The stepping-stone with the foot-prints lay to the west of the 
old village. ‘The chronicle records: “The Blessed One left the 
village (Pafali) by the western gate, then turning northward he 
passed the Ganges at a ferry and these were called “Gotama’s 
Gate’ and “Gotama’sferry.’”* This stepping-stone, together with 
the great relic-stipa itself, are reported by that pilgrim to have 
been “in the middle of his (Asoxa’s) royal precinct.” Strictly 
speaking, this shipa at Chhoti Pahari would seem to be rather on 
the borders of the old palace than within the latter, unless the 
whole of these monuments, even down to ‘ The five stapas’ ( Panch 
(Pahari), were included within the palace fortifications. 

The general grouping and broad outlines of the buildings 


in this area may be seen in plan ll. The viaduct from Pafek- 


puira (21) leads by the great mound of Chhoti Pahari (23) to the 
higher mound of this ruined sf@pa (24), which is surrounded by 
several terraces of brick-ruins, and at its southern border, (25) a 
small temple with fragments of Buddhist images, and a portion 


' The aged Huddha ai hin visit in his 79th year, dwelt ‘ia’ the Ciaifya, and the 
Burmese commentary (Bioaxnsr Legend, 257) states that it wase ¢seaé or travellers’ 





hall, erected by king AzatasaTec for the reception of the embassy of Ligehavi princes 


from Faisali, and that Buddha on entering tho hall took his, soat against the central 
pillar. C@falso Davin's Sacred Books of East, XI; Busan sdem., XIX, 249; Tibetan 
version in Dulea (Fincys), XI, 6450, and Rocenit.'s Life, 126. 

® Roceurut's Life, 125, also Davin’s Mahaparineicdya Suttc, 
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of a carved basalt facing of a sfapa, Whilst to the east below the. 


broad terrace of brick ruins stretches out for nearly a quarter 
of a mile up to the old river bed the traces of a broad stone 
pavement. ‘This pavement, consisting of huge flags of stone, 
about 2 to 3 feet long by about 2 feet broad and 2 inches thick, 
ean be traced about three to four feet under the surface, over 
about a square quarter of a mile. It doubtless was a great 
court for processions, as well as a pler, probably within the 

To the north of this stone pavement is the mound ealled 


Patharia or ‘the Stony.» It consists mainly of broken brick, — 


with a few traces of walls, which are evidently mediaval. 
To the south of the buildings immediately surrounding the 
great afipa, the mass of brick ruins at (26), now mostly covered 


by the village of Bara Pahari, or ‘the great hill,’ probably 


represent the ‘little mountain’ built by Asoxa for his great 


high priest, Uracurra, who I find is evidently the same as. 


the ‘Mocautrrurra Tissa’ of the Ceylonese.’ It appears that* 
it was Upacurra who advised 
throughout India, and who personally conducted that Emperor 
to the sacred Buddhist spots. Tho circumstances of his visit 
to Asoka at Pafaliputra, which I detail in an appendix," throw 
an interesting side light on the personality of Asoka. To 
accommodate him and his disciples Asoxa is reputed by Huey 
Tstaxe to have built to the north-east of the ‘Five Relic Stiipas’ 
an artificial hill “in the crags and surrounding valleys (of whieh) 
there are several tens of stone dwellings.” The ruins here on the 
surface of the village are all of brick. There are several large 
stones in some of the houses hereabout, 

The mound of ‘The 
ed by the Pinch Pahar; (27 on plan II), Hivew Tsrane’s 
deseription is “a collection of five stipas.. The foundations are 


* See Aprendix VIT, 


, Ln the semi-historienl "A soka-legond;" ‘see Appendix VIIT 
* Apvendix VITI. soka-legend;" see Appendix VIII. 
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Asoka to erect gigantic stipas 


THE FIVE GREAT STUPAS, 53 
lofty but ruimous; what remains, however, is a good height. 
At a distance they look like little hills. Each of them is 
several tens of paces in front. Men in after days tried to 


build on the top of these little stipas...... (which) Asoxa 
erected with exceptional grandeur, .....£ame disciples of little 


faith talking together argued thus:—In old time Naxpa Raya 
built these five (sf@pue) as treasure-places for his wealth. In 
consequence of this gossip in after time a king of insincere 
faith and excited by his covetousness came with his followers 
to dig (the stipas).” | 
The evidence that this ‘collection’ of ‘five little hills’ is 
represented by the mound of Panrh Pahari is absolutely convine- 
ing. Not only is this fact denoted in its name, which means 
‘the five hills,’ but the structure of the mound reveals that of 
great siipas, and so late as Axnar’s day (1556—1603 A.D.) the 
component five elements were still apparent. The contemporary 
Muhammadan history, kindly translated for me by Dr. Srem,' 
states that before attacking the rebel army in faina “the 
Emperor (Akar) went out upon an elephant to reconnoitre 
the fort and the environs of the city, and he ascended the 
Panj Pahari, which is opposite the fort. This Panj Pahari is 
[a collection of] jive ‘ domes" (gumbaz) which the injidels in old times 
conalructed with hard bricks [placed] in layers [or rows}. The 
Afghans who were on the walls and bastions of the fortress saw 
the Emperor and his suite as he was making the survey, and in 
their despair and recklessness they fired some guns at the Panj 
Pehari, but they did no injury to any one.” In describing this 
interesting event where the great Moghul ascended the ruins of 
the massive monuments built by his great prototype Asoka, his 
historian uses for these monuments the very word which js used 
by Muhammadans for the great sfiipas in Northern India and 
Afghanistan, namely, gumbaz. Moreover, a large incision which 





"As Extror's translation of the text (Zubagdt-i Abbari) road rather Taguely 
“with burnt bricks in five stages,” Dr. Sretw looked up the passage in the M& in the 
Asiatic Society's library, and in his translation of the extract, abore given, has placed 
all explanatory words added by him in square brackets. 
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was made into the southern -side of the mound in 1896 showed 


unmistakeably the remains of solid brickwork of two great stipas 
side by side—one tothe east of the other. Butit was a mere shell, 
having been tug so freely into, and it still is being dug fitfully 
into, for the hidden treasure of the old raya, just as related in 


‘Hiwen Tstano’s day; and as in his day also they still build upon 1 


it. Curiously too ‘Ifound under a tree in the neighbourhood a 
small basalt image of the prototype of this Indian Midas, the 
wealthy Nanpa,' namely, the burly Buddhist god of wealth, 
Jambhaia, sitting over his hoards of treasure and holding a 
mongoose, Which, as the-master of the treasure-guarding snakes 


(the iVagas), symbolises wealth. Upon this image was cut the — 


Buddhist ereed in medieval characters. 

Whilst ‘these 5 stapas’ were the most southerly of the 
monuments bordering the old palace, the most northerly was the 
artificial hillock built by Asoxa for his young brether, Prince 
Manenpra, the monk. It is described by Hiven Tstane as 
‘tq large stone house. It looks outside like a great mountain, and 
within it is many tens of feet wide. This is the house which Asoxa 
Raja commanded the genii to build for his brother who had 
become a recluse ....... +. half-brother called Mahendra 
_, esses The King said: ‘Ifyou wish te subdue your 
heart in quiet you have no need to live in the mountain fastness 
(of the distant Rayyir hills). To meet your wishes I shall 
construct you a dwelling.’” ‘The dimensions of the artificial 
stony hill which Asoxa thus constructed are described by Fa Hias 
as “a greatstone mountain... . . . (of stones) four or five paces 
square, and at the base of the mountain with five great square 





' Although Naxpa is usually considered o historical king of Patali putra several 
generations subsequent to Buddha.“ Thus in the Brahmanical drama (If vdrd- Robo 
Wiasos’s Hindu Theatre, 11, 169 -— 

“This is the reign of CitawpRaaurta, not 
Of Nawpa. To his avaricious soul 
Your treasures were accepinble, but now 
Your king esteems your happiness his wealth." | 
Wovertheloss his logond is referred to in the Ja@takas which purport to have been recited 
by Buddha with reference to antecedent times. In the WandaJateka (Davio's Bod- 
dhist Birth Stories, 324) “ Nawpa, the base-born,” is associated with buried treasure. 
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stones to make a rock chamber, in length about 35 feet and ‘in 
‘breadth 22 fect‘and‘in height'11 feet oro” 

In this regard T ‘have already néted how I found ‘that ‘the 
name of the ““Mendicant Prince” is still ‘associated with an 
damage of a hill-like image which stood on the ‘top of ‘the 
mound called ‘'The ‘Mendicant Monk's ‘Hill’ (1-and 2 on map) 
to the north-west of the palace ruins at AMwardher. As the 
great mound of Bhitna -Pakéri,which is now crowned ‘by the 
Nawal's residence, vonsists of brick, so fur ‘as-could ‘be -seen 
from the incision’made into en unoccupied corner of ‘it, it does 
not appear itself to be ‘the hill -of AsoKka’s brother Prinee 
me: but’ the ‘assoé¢iation of the name of ‘the ees ae 
prince’ with the image here suggests that it is m/the neigh- 
‘bourhood, Very curiously a Hindu ascetic, a Sunyasi, who was 
there, said ‘that ‘a e¢urrent levend asserts that a subterranean 
passage leads from this mound to the Beratar caves in Gaya, 
where, it will be remembered, is ‘a ‘rock-ent inscription of 
Asoxa's grandson. And we have seen some evidence of ‘a deep 
subterraneous passage leading in this direction to the Dargah and 
Kumrahar- one to two miles distant. In the garden adjoining the 
image in question are said to lie great stones which haye been 
struck on digging wells. The tops of several huge stones, such as 
may have formed a part of this recky mound, are to be seen 
in a Muhammadan graveyard about 100 yards to the west of 
this mound. 

‘Prince “Manenprea, who according to the Chinese accounts 
was the young half-brother of Asoxa, is reported by the less 
_ trastworthy Ceylonese tradition to be the son of that monarch, 
yet it is curious that even the latter tradition admits that 
‘Asoxa’ had-an only surviving young brother named ‘T1880,’ who 
tilso was a 'Buddhist monk, having been érdained in the fourth 
year of Asoka’s reign.’ As Mahendra is represented to have 
been the apostle of Buddhism to Ceylon, his precociousness 


"Pa Hraw: Beal I, vii; seo Appendix TV 
* Mahavateo Tvuuwovn's $4, Asoxa is raptaesildd as having killed all bis brothers 
eave this one, Mf, 21—23. 
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is remarked on. He took only three years to learn the whole 
Buddhist canon, and he learnt it from the lips of a teacher— _ 
not from books. Ceylon, however, is not the only Buddhist 





-eountry which claimed to have got its Buddhism directly from _ 
the son of the greatest Buddhist monarch. For Khoten, across 


the Central Asian deserts, claims the same,* and like Ceylon 


it also asserts that Buddha himself visited its country,® 
The excavation on the western border of this mound showed 


that the mass consisted of broken bricks, and at a depth 
of 17 feet was reached traces of several walls and plastered 
platforms of a large building, which evidently had oceupied — 
the centre of the mound, but as this was fully built 


over, permission was not accorded to undermine the houses 
for this search. This ‘hill of the mendicant monk’ may 


therefore be one of the ‘hundred’ ruined monasteries to — 
which Hien Tstanc refers. Possibly in this neighbour- 


hood, though more probably nearer the Ganges river, is the 


relic-stipa enshrining half the body of Buddha’s favourite 
attendant and cousin, ANanpa, which was erected in Pafaliputra* 
by the King of Magadha, Asatasarru. Possibly the railing at 


Pirtiipur may have belonged to this stipa. 


The current vulgar legend amongst the semi-aboriginal 


Duszadh caste who especially worship the image entitled ‘ the 
Mendicant Prince’ is that BAikna was the watchman of the great 
mound of Bhitna Pahari and gave his name to it, and that he 


had a brother called Panch or ‘The Five,’ who gave his name_ 
to the Panch Pahari mound, and that a Brahman named Avawar — 
or ‘the prince,’ who was an intimate friend of Bhikna, and that — 
both were killed here and so are worshipped. ‘This is inter- 


esting as showing that both the name Héikna (‘ monk’ ) and 
Kvawar (‘ prince’) are recognised as being the names or titles 





of men. 
1 Makav, 87 j Dipavadua, VIII, 28—81. 3 
*Rocenitt's Life of Buddha, 203, 230. 
® Rocenrit. & Life, ote., 333. 
* Tibetan Dulea, XT, 684-7, and Rooxnizn's Lift, ete, 16%. 
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The remaining chief monuments and sites outside the palace 
are the Aukkufarama monastery, and its surrounding (see plan I), 
the site of the ‘heretics.’ 

The two oldest monasteries of Pafalipufra appear to have 
been ‘The Monastery of the Cock’ (Awktufarama)' and the 
Asokariima” The former of these, which lay to the south-east 
of the city, is also said to have been built by Asoxa* and 
was ‘‘a pattern of majestic construction. He guthered there 
a thousand priests,” and here it was that in the closing days 
of his life, when he seems to have been deposed power, 
he, poverty-struck, offered half an Amlaku fruit* to the priests, 
which event was afterwards marked by a*al/apa, The“location 
of this building, as I previously indicated in 1892, seems 
about 33 on the map, where there are several mounds not yet 
explored. — 

The ‘heretics,’ that is, the Jains, are mentioned in relution 
to a spot ‘to the north-west’ of this sfa@pa, Curiously 
this brings us exactly to the Jain temples at Aamaldah (21 
on map), where in the highest of the temples I found 
the following important inscription, containing the name 
Pafaiipura and referring to a well-known Jain saint of 
ancient Pafaliputra who lived in the third century B.C. This 
inscription (see plate V), which I roughly translated in my 
report of 1892, has been critically translated for me by 
Dr. T. Bloch: see appendix, page 84. 

This saint is Sthtila-bhadra, who was, according to Jacos1,* the 
patriarch of the early Jain church in the first part of the third 





i This is to be distinguished from ‘ Tie Cock’s foot Monastery,’ so called after a hill 
of that namo about 10 miles east of Gaya. The hill in question, where Manixasrirs 
wns transfigured, evidently obtained its curious name as a descriptive appellation. For 
I found it has whon seen from the north a profile like s eock's foot. The head monk 
of the “Monastery of tho Cock” in Asoxa’s carly days was Yaias tho Stiavira 
(Mahdv., 30). 
2 Tho * Sthavira Inpacvrta’ assisted in building it, sys the Ceyloness Maluram 
(34), but the name probably here intended was Uraovrra. 
* Records ; see appendix; also Life of _Hiwen Triang, 103. 
4 donla” in Hindustani, the fruit of Ewbolica myrobalaas, 
* Sacred Books of the East, XXII, - 
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century B.C. at the time when the canon of the Sveéambare sect 
was collected. by thecouncil or Sanghaof Pafeliputra, He had 
the title of Arya or ‘Sublime,’ and was of the Geutama clan 
(gotra) and the seventh patriarch in succession from Manavina,' 
and according to the local tradition he died at this spot, which 
is now a favourite place of pilgrimuge amongst the Jains, 


It is built on a high mound of old brick ruins, about 15 fect 


above the surrounding level. 


In the lower temple is a shrine dedicated to Seth Suparsan 


Swana-ji, where the attendunt priest paints every morninga 
fresh foot-print in: saffron ona block of stone, and’ near tlie 
door is a pinda or food offering to the fierce deity, Biairad. 

The-loeal legend of these two saints was thus given to me 
by the attendant priest: — 

STHULA-BHADRA was a celebrated devotee of tho Jaina order. He 
was for twelve years exposed here to the fuseinating temptation of ono 
Kosiya,? and successfully passing this ordeal hedied here, and this'‘temple 
was erected to his momory. , 
leading feature, the legend of Asoxa's miraculous conversion. SvupaRsan 
is said to have been a Jain devotee, who 
through the intrigues of the wife of tho king of Pétalinutra, was con- 
demned by the king to be burned at the stake ; but he was miraoulously 
preserved unharmed by the fire, and appeared in tlie midst of the flames 
coolly seated ona throne of lotuses: The terror-struck king besought his 
pardon and endowed him with a plut of ground here beside the pool, 
which is hence called Kamat-dah, or ‘the Lotus-lake,’ and here the saint 
died, and. his retreat and tomb became favourite places of Jain pilgrimage, 

_Areferenceto this spot is said to. be contained inthe verna- 
cular Jain guide to places of pilgrimages, but I was not able to 
procure a sight of a copy of this work. 

The coins found in these excavations were copper and silver, 
of no later date than the 
centuries of our era, A few coins of tho 
also obtained, Here, if any where, are like 


preeeded Stauia-nyapra, and 





Gupia period were 





1 Idi, 287, 
* A bing or courtesan, 


‘The story of theothersaint I flnd repeatstha 


Indo- Scythian of the first and second 


ly to be found coins 
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of Asona, 1f any such ever existed, though hitherto there is no 
trace of this monarch having indulged in these cherished symbols 
of sovereignty. Gold coins are not unfrequently found by the 
villagers, but the latter melt, them up immediately through fear 
of the penalties attaching to the procedure under the Treasure 
Trove Act. I reported to the police more than one such recent 
find, but the coms were never recovered; and such valuable elues 


are yearly disappearing. 
SumMAry or Resu.ts. 


The results of this research arealready important histericalty, 
and to some extent also geographically. One of the most promising 
of all the lost sites for the recovery of the early’ history of India 
has been found together with some of its monuments, Where 
no trace of the sculptured stones of Asoxa’s great capital was su 
pected to exist a few years ago, there have now been unearthed 
many of the actual sculptures, some of which seem to be quite 
the oldest yet found im’ India, and others amongst the oldest; 
there has been found a colossal pillar of Asoxa, of about 250 B.C., 
lying deeply buried and unsuspected, close to the main line of 
the East Indian Railway with its rushing trains of nineteenth 
century passengers. In respect to the question of the indebted- 
ness of the early civilization of Ancient India to the West, 
there has been unearthed amongst other objects a colossul 
capital of quasi-Ionic style, with Assyrian conventional orna- 
mentation. This, the most Greck thing perhaps yet found in 
India, except the friezes in Asoka’s edict-pillars and the later 
so-called ‘Greeco-Buddhist’ sculptures of the Panjab, has been 
found in Asoxa’s own capital, in the heart of India, and 
is probably of Asoxa’s own epoch. The old city and palace 
boundaries have been defined in several places by means of what 








‘seems to be the vestiges of the ancient beam-palisude as described 
by Mecastuenes and by other topographical and excavated 


_ features; and several of the important sites located have been 


= - 


beyond all doubt. 
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With the information thus now made available, it is possible to 
take up the excavation of the more promising sites in detail, go ag 
to recover inscriptions. For this, however, as with SchLieMAny’s 
_ excavations at Troy, it will be necessary to dig very deeply, as 
~ the structures lie hidden deep down in the accumulated mud and 
débris of over twenty-two centuries. | 

The hurried cireumstances under which this rep itt Was 
written, namely, in the brief intervals snatched from my engross- 
ing official duties, may, I trust, excuse its short comings. 

In conclusion, I may perhaps be permitted to express the 
obligations under which students of Indian History are placed 
to Sir John Woodburn, «.c.s.1., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
and his Secretary, the Hon’ble F. A. Slacke, for the interest 
they have shown in this exploration, and their generous grant of 
funds; to the Hon'ble C, E. Buckland, c.1.., for his cordial assist- 
ance when Secretary to Government; also to Mr. Bourdillon, ¢.8.1., 
who as Commissioner of Patna afforded several facilities for 
this research. My acknowledgments are due to Mr. Chalmers, 
Superintendent of Government Printing, Bengal, for the trouble 
he has taken in the printing and in improvising several accented - 
types for the transliteration of vernacular names. 


Carma Exprprrionary Force; ° 
Hona-Kowa, 
26th July 1900. 
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h “the Moriyan was a branch of the Sakyan dynasty who were of 
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‘ APPENDICES. 


E: 
THE*MAURYA DYNASTY. 


_ Is 8 desoription of the great capital of the powerful Manrya dynasty 
it would be desirable to piven ketch of the dynasty iteelf. Unfortu. 
nately very little else is yet known about it, besides what has been 
‘mentioned in the foregoing text. | 

_ The origin and designation of thia dynasty, founded at Pdfaliputra 
id CHaNDRa-GurTA, the grandfather of Asoxa, are involved in 
‘obscurity. The traditional Buddhistice accounts state that the name is 
are from pega ast of Cua er pale oh fie r, br sscpuarels ean 
foyira-neagara or Jfenya-nera’ and means “the Jown of £ : 
that it was situated ‘on the borders of the Himalaya Mountains ;’ 
‘that its exact site is not specified, though we have seen that it 
probably was in the extreme norfh of India ond in contact with 
Assyrian or Greek civilization. The Brahmanical tradition, however, 
derives the name from, Mura, the low-caste, to which, they allege, 
(HAaNpEA-cuPTA’s mother, belonged,? and this appears to be the origin 
of the current form of the name t eure j Pk 
The Buddhistic accounts sssert, as they usually do in reggrd to the 
ealogy of those kings who especially patronized Buddhism, that the 
aaty of the great Buddhist king, Asoka, was also an offshoot of 
Sakya Munis own. Thus the Ceylonese commentary* states 









Tksheaku of the ‘solar’ line. Though the name of CHaxpra-aurta’s 
father is mot given,.... . .... it is specifically stated that hewas the 
last soversign of Aforiya of that family and lost his life with his kingdom. 
His queen, who was then enceinte, fled with her brothers to Pdftahputra 
(whera according to this sccount Cuanpra-curta scems to have been 
“born) to seek protection from their relatives, the Noendes,” ond it is 


aq 





further stated t Cuawpna-ovurra succeeded tho last of these Naxpaa 


on the throne there. 





1 Waldwosus, TORMOUR's edin., Li. 
7 Wiusox’ Misds Tiere 
1 Pali Maldesme (TCRS.), pre *. 
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was 137 years, and the number of kings | is variously given as ning 

and ten. Aocording to tho Vishnm Purana, they were (1) CHANDRA-GUPTA, 

(2) Bisnv-siza, (3) Asoxa (Vahowana), (4) Suvagas, (5) Dagana 
Sancata, (7) Repetci (8) Somagauman, (9) SavTapHanvan, (10) 

Se ian nite, i 
Extant chair accounts do not usually extend the list beyond 


:, i 
‘Tho duration of this dyiaaty, ding to the Brahmanical accounts, | 


The ile ealogical tree, with especial reference to Asoma’s 
eons and daughters, "een compiled from various sources ;— 


CHANDRA-GUPTA ('Vrishala‘)* - 


- ‘ 
| 


Bixovsies for? ‘Asrreocmarss” or “Newrra “)] 


Sroaua ASOKA Manerprs (‘Manixpo') 





i a. : : 7 | 
Jatavea® EKosita Trewra, Kverriwa’ Savoa-mitga,? Coagv-mati,* Mani-rame 


Dasapatia [or? Samperatr).! ; 


‘The nome of the Inst noted, the grandson of Asona, has been been found 
insoribed on one of the five rock-ent caves at Barabar near Giya, whioh are | 
the oldest grtificial caves yet found in India, and two of them have inserip- 
tions dated in the 12th and 19th years of "Priyapanst, i ie., Asoxa himsell 
The ins n of Daganarua is in the same character as found in a 
edicts of Asoka, ond the same title is used, namely ‘ Beloved of the Gods 
ernne) 





: Witson’s teanal,, TV, 18%, Cent, aleo C, M. Dury’s Chronology of Jndia, p. 75, for a.com 


gpg 
i tuowe Hrahmanica title tmplyi er ae ia Wrrson's Hind. Fheatre, 182. For : 
moon of] snee WILFORD, An Rese nV and 1%, 
"S Greek aoooant alrandy quoted ; nleo WiLFonD, a. Rane ¥, 200. 
« TanaNdrea'e Tibehers <itery af Beddhiinn rigcig ta ‘s ele 
© The Kashmir Chronick. Tho egendas regarding him are related at some lonmgth in 
ae Dr. Bete e piition souk tex mes, . 
"B aaced by © Bodkdhiet d aaa Khoten (Rockn..'s 
: ho oe Ba thes gncarech ror bpsag mnze Manxona to Cayion | "(ara a 


et Asoma te Khatmandu shrine and rl 


4 


Bist. sf Fert ( (Wiowr's) p11 


@ Samprati, according to Jaln list, was the grandson and suceamer of ASOKA (Purcsishtapareens 
ed, TacoRi Soc. Bts. Hast. XX, 200), and said to be converted to Jainiam. 
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APPENDIX II. 


ORIGIN OF STONE BUILDING AND SCULPTURE IN INDIA. 


Ox this interesting question the broad fact noticed by Jamus Funoussox 


about sixty years ago! still holds trae: that “no (stone) building is known 


to exist or any cave possessing any architectural ob whose date can 
be extended back to the time when Anexanner THE Grear visited Indian 
Se » that nothing that can properly be called architecture is te ba 
found there (in India) ti] considerably after ALexanDen’s time,” and “ that 
the history of art in India begins with ...... the mtroduotion of 





ddhiem as a State religiof under Asoxa in the middle of the Grd century 
B.C. ...... that stone architecture commenced in India only 250 years 
before Christ." 
The only exception referred to by Feravsson was the so-called ‘throne 
of Jarasandia’ on the Réajgir hills This rude tower, built of masses 
of unhewn stones picked up from the rocky hillsides and fitted er 
without mortar, was, he supposed, older than Asoxa’s age, and he made the 
interesting observation that its form and structure “ point almost undoubt- 
edly to Assyria as the country from which its forms were derived, and the 
Birs Nimrud with its range of little cells on two sidos seems only a gigantio 
model of what is here copied on a small and rude scale,"* | 
Here, however, I may note that nothing has been found to prove conelu- 
sively that this tower was erected before Asoxa's epoch, or to support General 
Cunninouam’s conjecture that its stones were quarried out of the rude cavern 
behind it, which seems merely one of the many natural caves abounding in 
those hills. Nor can the sfciith rough stone-wall of the town of ‘now 
Raygir,’ the stones of which as teed no marks of the chigel, be placed 
with confidence before Asoxa’s epoch, tte, the town itself is said to 
have been founded over acentury previouly. Indeed, one of the chief 
accounts of Asoka‘ alleges that that monarch at first resided at Rdjgir and 
afterwards transferred his capital to Pafafipufra, = | 
Similarly, too, with r to the rock-out inscription on the * Elephant- 
eaye’ on the Khandagiri-Udayagiri hill near Kalak in Orisea—this insorip- 
tion, which Frxcusson accepted as being about a century earlier than Asoxa, 
has since been conclusively proved as Sees Rescontee he a fe “(the 
7 | visited each and all of the above-mentioned onje ‘he 
I have personally choth Sih elseial 


tower, wall, and caves), and have carefully examined . with 
reference to this question. 


Nor do the references to the alleged earlier occurrence of the word for 
; bricks’ in taiian literature, which were put forwar : 7 8s Rajend — 
Mitra in trying to prove an earlier origin for stone architecture, 
shed ase pune te light oi the subject; for the books in question are 
very corrupt, having been freely altered and added to by the copyrsts, 








oO, ate.) 1444, Tre ame JSer pea el Worslag ySe%. 


. aE Hiatery of 
arern capes Avene © a’ Tadian Archaology with apocial referente to Babu Mayendralel 


Indian and Eastern Archiver, 1ar6. rut 
ra. . Femovssos 4. } 
me Care Femples of India, — J: Fanovesos and J, Bonurss, 1650, p. 29. 
‘fd, ee " 
* Hives Tetras Records, de., 200 Appendix ¥, F rea 
\ fudo-Aryans and Astiquiiiag? Orisa. 
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and it is even doubtful whether any of tigre wero compiled in anything 
like their present form before Asoxa’s epooh. Thus the Mahabharata in 
the diverse modern versions of which the word for " brioks’ occurs is placed 
by Mener as late as about the second century B.C., and the Raméyur 
still later.’ Besides, the Indian alphabet itself has recently been proved. | 
by Dr. i ng, Oe i pieaeres e Phoenician. | 
Altogether the most tr orthy evidence available seems to lead to the — i 
conclusion that India derived its knowledge ofthe art of working in stone 
from the West, and that this event ocourred probably during Asoma’s 











7oeh The present mepors sapplion some further evidence in this direction. : 
4 Quoted through Dowsoss Clasninal Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, p. 190. a ‘Ss 
= . | 
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APPENDIX IIT. 


LEGEND OF THE FOUNDING OF PATALIPUTRA. 


rue place is described in the Buddhist Script as bei lyam 
rage eda «Papngvad t the Bodie Sexpars ws being ony «ena 
before his death, and when he was reported to have prophesied its future 
rsvp aden complimented the Brahman Varsuaxira, the ministerof King 
Asitasatau of Magadha on his wise foresight in fortifying so important a 


a. Tt seems to have been near the site of an older town named ‘The city » 


sweot-soented flowers,’ Huswmpura, which probably was washed yi 
ee : eee for it is freque ently referred : to under its eae 
_ IANG etates* regarding it that “formerly it was called 
uenpare eo a ee ee - - aoa ee aie srt | 
was chan to Pafalipuira (or *The son of a patali tree’? ai 0 4 
Chinen grin relates the then current legend hak the site a bea 
hecause its founder married the ag gra pafali flower ; 
(A more picturesque version of the fabulous origin of this famous oi ; 
having its parallels in Griot's Fairy Tales and the Arabian Wights, 
given in the medismval Ocean of the Streams of Story According to this 
aecount a person called Purraka of Rdjgir, whose ancestors came from 
the Himalayas, finds in the Vindhaya mountains two sons of the giants 


disputing about their parental heritage, which consisted of rT, 
a wissed’s Walid) and a par tt magic slippers. ‘lhe stingers conferred the 





power of flying through the sir to any place their wearer wished: the 
vase, offered whatever food or richesa person desired, and whatever was 
written with the wand came true or wns realized. By stratagem, as an 
arbitrator between the two disputants, Purnaka becomes possessed of these 
objects and flies away with them. They confer on him facilities for making 
love to the beautiful Pdfali, the daughter of King Manenpra-Varman 
of Akarshikd, and enables him to carry her off from the palace of hor father. 
Having reached the bank of tho Ganges, he there, in compliance with the 
request of his beloved one, by the miraculous virtue of his staff builds a city, 
which in honour of the princess he called Pétaliputra. He becomes o 
powerful monarch, is reconciled to his father-in-law, and governs all tho 
country as far as the sea. 

»s The Greek version of the legend gives a somewhat similar outline, 
omitting the more miraculous details, It states that the giant Hencuies, 
the founder of Pataliputra, “ begot a daughter in India whom he called 
*Pandais.’ To her he assigned that portion of India which lica southwards 
and extends to the sea.” * | 





1 Léfe of the Buddha from the Tibetan, Rocuims, p. 127, &e. 
; Beat's Aa i 


i, 3. 
Theres nm Feprotens, . . 
* Actha Sarit Sigera, translated by ©. H; Tawwer, Caleutta, 1841, 0 14, ke. See ales B. 
EROCKHa ts Fousdation of Pateli-pytra, Liepaic, 1695, and summarised by ELarcora in bie tranala- 
ten of Fa Hiax's travels : 
* Potran., Straty, 1,34; McCuopee, 15, es 
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“The town seems firat to have become the capital in the m of 
Unayiéva or Upivix, the son! or grandson of King AsAtsarnuv, een 
reigning at Buddha's visit, and the predecessor of Nanna whom CHinpna- 
GUPTA superseded.’ This name is also given as Upayana? who has a 
Uovaxn aia very like that of Purnaka in the above fairy tala. 
pDyaNa or VaTsa was the son of Sanasninixa and grandson of SaTaNixa, 
who transferred the capital of Upper India from Hdstinapur to Kavedmii 
Satknixa was the great great grandson of AnzuNA. VaTSA was named 
iwA from being educated on the Eastern or Udeya mountain by the 

| Vhen arrived at maturity he was decoyed into cap 
Me drasena, King of Uyjayin. He was liberated by his minister, 
OGAMDIARLYANA, and in his escape carried off -Vasvapatti, the daughter of 






his captor. His adventures are recorded in the RatNAvau and in 


Visvapartih’s poem and in the Prihaf-hatha. They have been 

from the latter and published in the “Caleutta® Quarterly eens for 
June 1874." 

* This supernatural origin ascribed to Pafalipufra and its association with 
the giants and Hercules sd Reed to be based largely on the means stones 
: by Asoxa for his buildings and monuments, 











4 The Jain Lint a Jaconr) pots him immediately after AJiTasa Thu, and I think it fo 


worth oe ee paren Bs the Peete livta variously called HaRsHaka, 
Valwia ka, Dasaxa apd othorwiso is ogy Me fg Ba com tam minister of AJATASaTRU, namely, 
VaRiHakAia,’ y as the Jain Hist places hhs aaah a #0 yours alter that of Malivina, 
beg hh lec fiba; aod the Perdpas give his reign os 2I—33 years, ond AJITASATRU'S 


7 Fishew Purdsa. 
* Witson's Hindu Fieaers, 1, Gl. 
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STATUES OF ASOKA’S GENH, 


_ Two life-ased statues of Asoxa’s gigantic masons were “dug ont of a 
field near Patwa” about 1820, and ‘tin the same spot was a third image 
still unremoved, but where the spot was he could never learn.”' Such is 
the record sent with these most ancient statues to the Caloutta Museum by 
the donor, Mr. J. Tyrzer. Although from the inseriptions which they bear 
value, Their massive shoulders and powerful arms, yet dignified pose, well 
convey the idea of Intelligent Strength which it was the artist's object 
to portray. It is rather a commentary on ‘Indian’ Art to find that ita 
earliest efforts wore the most successiul. The two statues are lightly 
draped from the waist downwards with a loose robe girded nt the waist 
by o tasselled cord, anda thin scarf thrown over the left shonlder. ‘The 
heavy necklets, armlets and earrings generally resemble those of the 
Bharhut eoulptures, as pointed ont by Dr. Anpensox, though the art 
altogether is decidedly superior, The stone isa close-grained sandetone like 
that of Acoxa's edict-pillars, and is also like these high-polished. As one 
holds a fly-whisk or chewri, the oriental symbol of an attendant on royalty, 
as they were probably attendant figures at a shrine before the mtroduction 
of actual images of Buddha himself. 





The insoriptions 1 that the statues are thoso of Fakshas* that 
is, the fabulous genit to which the oyclopoan masonry of A+ona’s period 
was afterwards ascribed. 


The worship of these Fakshas, or‘ Jak,’ as they are now called, seems 
to have been very prevalent in Mid-India in early times. In the Tibetan 
version of the Buddhist Scriptures it is stated” that the tribal* god of 
Buddha’s tribe, the Sdkyws, was a Yoksha of the good genius type named 
‘the Bestower or Increaser of Gifts.’* Also in the same canon it 18 related 
in describing the exploits of King Boimasina of Réjgir, a contemporary of 
Buddha, that “ at that time one of the gate-keepers of Vatedii died and 
had been born again among the demons. He gave the inhabitants af Faveali 
the following instructions: ‘As I have been born again among the demons, 
confer on mothe position of a Futesta and hang o bell round my neck. 
Whenever a foe to the inhabitants of Versdii appear I will make the bell 
sound until he is arrested or has taken his departure.’ So they cowaed a 
Yahsha statue fo be prepared and hung a bell round its neck. ‘Thon they 
set it up in the gate-nouse provided with oblations and garlands along’ wi 

lance and song and to the sound of musical instruments. 








1 Catalogus and “Hand-book of the Arclusological collections In the Inilan Massum, by Jj, 

Aspansoy, M.D., part 1, 152. ‘ 7 ak Will “Coli 
parr a - iater than Asoma's epoch and are read by Genl, Coxwincnal 

ier XV, Prego eo A a BAarata), and Fakhe Ackumtiguin (? or Sanigiia), and a 
drawing of the statnes are given in the mame report. = 

3 ae De Rimo's Analyrs in Amafec Rararciez, XX, 009. 

«dn in. Reseda ate 

4 froseni has Titan Tales from the Koh-gywr, RaLaros s trane,, al. 
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The Fakshos are minor divinities, mostly good-natured, Their err is 
Vatsravan or the Hindu Kuveea, the god of wealth and guardian of the 
northern of the world, and he was early given a prominent place in 
the Buddhist pantheon. Mara is called a YVoksas.! A list of 8 chiof 
Fakshas is bine in the Tibetan scripture,’ and many of these divinities — 
are ladle their names — on the Bharhwt Railings 

: Fi 


akskas are also described in that primitive collection of | 
Buddhist sori the Sutta Nipdta, te reigning over various parts of of 
the country during jaddha’s day and as having conversations with | 


and being converted by him. ‘Thus at Gdya were Sicuroma and Raia , 
at Alari (possibly oh “rie = steer and Hemavara* are also 
therein mentioned. a Baa | tribesmen, and were — 
aid loonl respect an eee pica icine honours, a8 seems latterly to 
2 fe Teen les cas Wilh the shoriginal tccboxs en classed as Naga and mixed — 
up with mythological beings of the same name. | 
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APPENDIX V. 
DESCRIPTIONS OF PATALIPUTRA FROM THE CHINESE 
(A.) By Fa Hiaw, 
(About 400.AD.) 
years abent 309 —414.A.D. in searoh of Buddhist serip' ia: The following 


translation of his narrative, from Professor J. Leggo's version’ «n- 
notated from that of Professor Beal,’ is appended for convenience of 
reference :— 

“Four yojanas on this place ( Vaieali) to the east brought the 
travellers to the confluence of the five rivers. "-* * * Having orossed the river 


‘and descended south for a Yojana (the travellers) came to the town of 


Pataliputra, in the kingdom of Magadha, the city where King Asoxa ruled. 
The royal ree and halls in the midst of the city, which exist now as of 
old, were all made by spirits? which he employed, and which piled up the 


stones, reared the walls and gates, and executed the elegant carving and 
‘inlaid sculpture-work,—in 9 way which no human hands of this world could 


acoomplish. 

King Asoxa had a younger brother who had attained to be an Ariat, and 
resided on ‘dhra-kife bill finding his delt ht in solitude and quiet. The 
King, who sincerely reverenced him, ' ished and begged him (to come and 
live) in bis family,‘ where he could suppl all his wants. The other, 
however, through his delight in the stillness of the mountain, was unwilling 
to accept the invitation, on which the King said to him, * Only accept my 
invitation, and I will make a hill for you inmde the city.’ Accordingly, he 
provided the materials of a feast, called to him the spirits,’ and announeed 
to them, ‘To-morrow you will all receive my invitation; but as there are no 
mats for you to sit on, let each one bring (his.own seat).' Next day the 


spirits came, each one bringing with him # great rock, (like) « wall, four or 


five paces square, (for a sent). en their sitting was over, the King made 


them form a hill with the large stones piled on one another, and also at the 
foot of tha hill, with five large equare stones, to make nn apartment, which 
might be more than thirty cubits long, twenty cubits wide, and more than 
ten cubits high." | | see 

Tn this city there had resided o great Brahman, named RAnwa-saMt, 
a professor of the Mahdydna, of clear discernment and much wisdom, who 


ip dddiatie Kin uw, &o,, Oxford, 1554. 

3 Treidhiet Records ly of the West ara World, traneld. from the Chinese by 8 Beat, 1, Iv, etsy: 
nest: Pag be referred to as "EL" 

 Genii—B, 


* Genii | : 
« The standard Sed ia a chang, bich Legon converts at the rate of about 15 ecbits bot Beat 
atabout 19 feat, thus aa gives - measurements an “about BG feet in length £2 feel in breadth, 


in baight 11 feet or 50," 
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understood everything, living by himself in spotless purity.’ The King 
of the country honoured and reverenced him, and served him as his teacher, 
If he went to inquire for and greet him, the King did not presume to sit 
down alongside of him; and if, in his love and reverence, he tock hold of 
his hand, as soon as he let it go, the Brahman made haste to pour water on 
it and wash it. He might be more than fifty years old, and all the Kingdom 
looked up to him. By means of this one man, the Law of Buddha was 
widely made known, and the followera of other doctrines did not find itin 
their power to poe the body of monks in any way, 

By the sido of the fope (tower) of Asoxa. there has been made a 
mahdydna monastery, very grand and beautiful; there is also a jinaydna one; 
the two together containing six hundred or seven hundred monks. The rules 
of demeanour and the echolastio arrangements in them are worthy of 
observation. 

sane wepmey of the highest virtue from all quarters, and students, 
inquirers wishing to find out truth and the grounds of it, all resort to these 
monasteries. There also resides in this monastery a Brahman teacher, 
whose name also is Maksuset, whom the siamans of greatest virtue in the 
_— and the mahdydaa Béikshus honour and look up to. 
car oe The inhabitants are rich and prosperous, and vie with one another 
in the practice of benevolence and righteousness. Every yearon the eighth day 
of the second month they celebrate a procession of images. They make a four- 
wheeled car, and on it ereot a structure of five storeys by means of bamboos 
tied together. This is supported by a king-post with poles and lances 
slanting from it, and is rather more than twenty cubita high, having the 
shape of a tope. White and silk-like oloth of hair is wrapped all round it, 
which is then painted in various colours, They make figures of devas, with 
gold, silver, and lapis lazuli grandly blended and having silken streamers 
and canopies hung out over them. On the four sides are niches, witha 
Buddha seated in each, and a Bodiieaftra standing in attendance on him, 
There may be twent cara, all grand and imposing, but each one different 
from the others. On the day mentioned, the monks and laity within the 
borders all come together; they have singers ond skilful musicians; they 
pay their devotions with flowers and incense. The Brahmans come and 
invite the Buddhes to enter the city. These do so in order, and remain: 
two nights in it. All through the night they keep lamps burning, have 
skilful music, and present offerings. This ia the practice in all the other 
kingdoms as well. he heads of the Vaigya families in them establish in 
the cities houses for dispensing charity and medicines. All the poor and 
destitute spe street =a) sl 
peomle and cripp Zz and all who are diseased, to those houses 
and are provided with every kind of help, and a examine their 
diseases. They get the food and modicines which their eases require, and 








te a al at ense; and when they are better, they go away 


iy 
When King Asoxa destroyed the seven fopes (intending) to make eighty- 
four thousand, the first which he made was he lope, =the than three 


‘e to the south of this city. In front of this there is a foot-print of Buddha, — 








ans, widowers, and childless men, maimed a 
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where a vihdra has beon built, The door of it faces the cathe and on the 
south of it there is a stone pillar, fourteen or fifteen cubits in cireumference 
and more than thirty eubits high, on which there is an insori zak 

"Asoka gave the (whole of)! Jombudeipa (India) to the gen = ing 
the monks, and then redeemed it from them wit aris This he did three 
times.’ North from the fope 300 or 400 paces, gl Figs rsaar built the city 
of Ne-le.2 In it there is a stone pillar, which ne than thirty 
feet high, with a lion on the top of it. On the pillar there is an inseription 
reconding the things which led to the building of Ne-/s, with the number 
of the yom the day, md the sae 





“From Vartnast. (the euvellien went back cast to Péfaliputra, 
Fa-Htan’s original object had been to search for (ori of) the Finaya. 
In the various kingdoms of North India, however, he had found one master 
transmitting orally (the rules) to another, but no written copies which he 
ah ue oa therefore — far and oer ot Os Cape 

din. ere, in the miaidydna monastery, he found # oo rn 
containing the Mahdsdughike rules,—thoee which were obaevel ia the fn 
Great Council, while Buddha was still in the world. The aunt 
handed down in the Jeterana-ojAdro. As to the other eighteen | rite 
one has the views and decisions of its own masters. Those agres (with this) 
in the general meaning, but ind ae small and trivial differences, as when 
one: and another shuts. copy (of the rules), however, is the most 
complete, with the fullest explanations. 

plo fhe get tment of th Tle i ioe stem ound. gln, 
being the sareaeeie rules,—those w are observed commun: 
of monks in the land of 7s’in, which also have all been handed down orally 
from master to master without being committed to writing. In the commu- 
nity here, moreover, he got the Scmywkidhhi-dharma-tridaya (sdstra) contain- 
ing about six or seven thousand githns; he aleo got a Sitra cf 2,500 gathas; 
one chapter of the Pariniredna-caipulya sifra, of about 5 000 gdlias and 
the MaAdsdnghthas Ablidharma. 

In consequence (of this success in his quest) Fa-Hian ae here for three 
years, learning Sanskrit books and the Sanskrit speech, writing out the 


Finaya rules, 





_——— 


(B.) By Hroex Tstana. 
(About 655 A.D.) 


extract from the narrative of the Chinese! Buddhist 
piigin. Hiven Tw taken from Bear's translation’ and annotated, 
also from JULIEN’ nT hive for the convenience of the reader inserted here 
references to my plan of the site as given at page 12. 
: B. by Exareort and Bean: ond remark cl 
Gen. Crates, the presea mt name oe eS in whieh emrther is in pltnakea ta Nivend por te 4 


ably preserves the ol § Oi cil ) «Op ae 
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oli city about 70 // (= about 12 miles) round. Although it has been 
long deserted, its fonndation-walls still survive. Formerly when m 
lives were incaloulably long, it was called Kusumpura, so called 
the palare of the King had many flowers. Afterwards when men's 
reached several thousands of years, then its name was changed to Pafali 
puira, (and bere Hivex Tstano gives in detail the current legend as to 
why the city was called ‘Tho son of the Pudtali tree’ (Stersoapermum 
suaveolens) owing to the founder of the city having married the daughter of 
(a spirit-mbhabiting) a Pdtali tree, or the flower of that tree—see also 
page 67 


cor, “To the north of the old palace of the King (4 on plan) is 


I. “To the south of the river Ganges (in rin aires there is 


ain 
en's 
188 


bd 


a stone pillar (2 on plan) several tens of feet igh: this is the place 


| Asoxa Raja made ‘a hell.’ In the hundreth year after the 
Niredna of Tathigatha thera was a mag called Asoka (or the sorrow. 
leas), who was the great-grandson of Brinasina Raja. He changed 
his capital from Rdjagriia to Patali, and built an outside rampart to 
surrgund the old city. Since then many generations have passed, and 
there remain only the old foundation walls, The sanghdardmves, deca temples, 
and sfupas which lio in ruins may be counted by hundreds. There are 
only two or three remaining entire. To the north of the old palace and 
bordering on the Sopa river there is a little town, which contains abont 
1,000 housea. At first whe 
most cruel tyranny: he constituted a hell for the purpose of tor 
living creatures. [Here follows the ‘ Hell’ legend which is given ot greater 
length by F'a Hran ;' and in both versions it is made the scene of AsoKa's 
conversion to Buddhism, through seeing the miraculous preservation there 
of a aramana or Buddhist monk who had been cast into a fiery arepige” : 

» “To the south of the earth prison (the hell) and not far off isa 
upa (5 on plan). Its foundation walls are sunk, and it is in a leaning ruin- 


a Sere There remains, however, the crowning jewel of the op 7 


his is made of carved stone, and has a surrounding balustrade. | 

was the first of the 84,000 (stupas), Asoxa Raja erocted it by the power of 
man in the middle of his be precinct. It contains a ching of relics of the 
Tathagatha (ie. the Buddha). Spiritual indications constantly manifest 
themselves, and a divine light is shed around it from time to timo. 

. Iv, * By the side of the slupa, ‘and not for from it in @ vihara 
is great stone (7 on plan) on which Tathsgatha walked. There is 
still the impression of both his fect on it, about 18 inches long and 
Finches broad ; both the right and left impress havo the circle siga, and the 
ton toes are all fringed with figures of flowers (or flower scrolls), and forms 
of fishes which. glisten brightly in the morning light. In old time Tathd- 
gotha being about to attain Nircdna was going northward to Ausinagare, 
when turning round to the south and looking back at Magadha, he stood 






upon this stone and said fo Ananda: ‘Now, for tlie very time, I 
leave this foot impression, being about to attain Nirvana’ and looking at 





Magadha: ‘A hundred years hence there shall be a King Asoxa; he shall 
build here his capital and establish his court; and he shall protect the three 
treasures and command the gen. When Arona had 
a_i = : — _ 
Op. cit,, oon p. 73, i 





n Asoka R&ja ascended the throne, he exercised a 


ascended the — 
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throne he changed his capital and built this town; he enobnaid itis ous 
with the impression, and as it was near the oye pret he _ Paid it 
constant personal worship. Afterwards the netorh bus 

e Beet witkel to coy it off to their pages) vere ' 
gone is not large, they could sod move it at all. although the 

} he when he was overthrowing and destroying the law of Buddha, 
forthwith came to fie “plese ‘ahora tha peace te the purpose of des- 
 troying the sacred marks. Have “teken (et ce picoes, it came 

whole again, and the ornamental figures as before. Then he flung; 

.* the re ee Fy tk agi igen to its old luce. 

. “By Fide o stone is = stupa te alin) ‘otek 
the place where the four past Buddhas w ph) whi mak 
~ traces of which still remain. 

VI. “By the side of the cihara (7 on plan) which oontaiz 
the traces of Buddha, and not for from it is a great stone pillar, ahiout 

60 feet high, with a mutilated inscription on it. This, however, is part 
t it, om, Asoxa Raja with o firm principle Sieg map pds tite 
Jambudwipa (India) as a religious offering on Buddha, the Dharma 
ba law) and the Assembly, and thrice he had redeemed it with his 

and treasures “and this is the record thereof.’ 

VU. “To'the north of the old palace is a large stone-house 
a on plan). It looks outside like « great mountain, and within it 
is many tens of feet wide. This is the house which AsoxA Raja 
commanded the genii | to build for his brother who had become a 
‘recluse * "a half. brother called pag gee, who 
was born of a enbis ibe. uo 
paid: ‘If ae ts gabiue yous haat 40 quiet you BVae no) 
to live inthe mountain fastness. To meet y wisn T ahall consesark 
you a dwelling.’ Accordingly be summ ) ued the genii to his presence. 
br " The genii having received the 
~ order, before the day was over finished the task. Park wie then himself 
went to invite his brother to fix bis abode in this mountain cell 

VII. “Tothe north of the old palace me to the south of the hill is 
a Be great stone with a hollow trough in it (3 on plan) Acoxa Raja commis- 

| the genii as workmen to make thi Tollew (vase) to use for the 
food » which he gave to the priests when he invited them to eat. 

IX. “To the south-west of the old palace there isa little mountain 
(8 on plan). In the crags and surrounding valleys there are several tens 
of stone dwellings which Asoxa Rija made for Uracurra and other arhats 

by the intervention of the genii. 

X. “ By the side of it is an old tower, the ruins of which are a mass 
of heaped up stones. Thero is also a pond (10 on plan), the Lah ripples 
_ of whic lny over its surface as pure us & mirror. e for ond 

‘near call it ‘the sacred water If any one drinks thereof or ado d in it, 
the defilement of his sins is washed awny and eg ers 

XI. “othe south-west of the mountain is a co ection of five stupas 

(11on plan). ‘The foundations are lofty, but ruinous ; what, remains, 

r, if a ood height. At a distance they look hike little bile. 
"Each of them is severnl tens of paces in front. Men in after-days 
ined to build on tho top of these little stupas. The records of India 
state: “In old time when Asoxa Raja built the 84,000 stupas, there 
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ere still remaining five measures of relics.’ Therefore he erected with 
receptional grandeur five other stupas remarkable for their miraculous 
exhibition with a view to indicate the five-fold spiritual bedy of 
Tathigatha. Some disciples of little faith talking together ned 
thus: ‘In old time Nanpa Raja built these five (stupas) as treasure 
places for his wealth. In consequence of this gossip in after-time a king of 
insincere faith, and excited by his covetousness, came with his followers to 


dig (the stupas). It is said, moreover (i... in the Indian records), with . 
respect to the gossip of the priests there has been some doubt expressed, but 


we believe it to be true according to the old tradition." 

XII. “To the south-east of the old aA N. B.—not palace] there is the 
Sanghardma called Aukkwédrama (14 on plan) which was built by Asona 
Raja when he first became a believer in the religion of Buddha. It was a 
sort of firet fruit and a patlern of majestic construction. He gathered there a 


thousand pr This building hes long been in ruins, but the foundation 


a. By the side of the Sanghdrdma is a great sfapa (15 on plan) 
called * Amaigka, which is the name of a fruit used as o medicine in India. 
ing Asoxa haying fallen sick and lingering for a long time felt that he 
ald not recover, and so desired to offer all his possessions so as to crown 


his religious merit. ‘The minister, who was carrying on the f fede | 
Asoka bev | 


unwilling to comply with this weh * * * * [Then cy 
his lot exclaimed :] ‘The empire is no longer mine, this half fruit alone 
left. " * * ° Take this half fruit and offer it in 'The-Garden-of-the- 
Cock (monastery) tothe priests.’ ° ° * * The Sthavira in the midst of 
the priests tet a ‘Asoxa Raja by his former deeds may hope to 
recover. * * * This offering of half a fruit will secure the Kimg on 
extension of life.’ The King having recovered from his sickness gave large 
ply to the priests * * aud he ereeted this stupa os a mark of 
gratitude for his prolonged life. 


. “Po the north-west of the Amalaka stupa in the middle of an old 
the ghanta’ [and a long account is given of how the name was bestowed 
owing to the Buddhist monk Deva, a pupil of the great Nacamuna, striking 
Then the King assembled the mon of learning (the Buddhists), and said iby 








60. 
way of decree * whoever is defeated shall die as proof of his inferiority.’ 
* © In less than one hour he (Duva) : Fated ihe sectaries, and the 


King and his ministers being satisfied raised this venerable monument m 
honour of his extreme virtue. ‘ 

KV. “To the north of the stupa built where the ghanta was sounded 1 
an old foundation (17 on plan). This was the dwelling place of a Brabman 
that was inspired by demons. * * * (Officers and people looked on him 
as 4 saint [until he was signally defeated in argument +e the Bodhisattwa 
Adva Guosna].” | | 


q 





7a 
APPENDIX VI. 


LEGEND OF ASOKA’S HELL, 


In addition to the details ied in the foregoing account of Hive 
Tstane, the following version of the legend is culated be Ba Mraé.! “ When 
King Adoxa, in a former birth, was a ‘little boy and playing on tho road, 
he met Kaévara® Buddha walking. (The stranger zed food, and 
the boy ple weet ntly took a handful of earth and gare it to him. The Buddha 
took the earth, and returned it to the ground on which he was walking; bue 
because of this (the boy) received the recompense of becoming a king of tht 
iron wheel, to rule over Jambudvips (/ndia). (Once) when he was making a 
judicial tour of inspection through Jamfudripe, he saw, between the iron 
ciruuit of the two hills, a naraka (hell) for the punishment of wicked men, 
Having thereupon asked his ministers what sort of thing it was, they 
eet ‘Tt belongs to Fama, king of demons, for punishing wicked peo le.’ 
The king thought within himself :-—*‘ (even) the king of demons is able to 
make a naraka in which to deal with wicked men; why should not I, who 
am the lord of men, make a marate in which to deal with wicked men?” 
He forthwith asked his ministers who could make for him « naruka and 
preside over the punishment of wicked people in it. 

“They roplied that it was only a man of extreme wickedness who could 
make it; and the king thereupon sent officers to seek everywhere for (such) 
a bad man; and they saw by the side of a ponda man tall and strong, 
with a black countenance, yellow hair, and green eyes, hooking up the fish 
with his feet, while he called to him birds and beasts, and, when they came, 
then shot and killed them, so that not one escaped. Having got this man, 
they took him to the king, who secretly charged him, * You must make a 
square enclosure with high walls. Plant in it kinds of flowers and fruits ; 
make good ponds in it for bathing ; make if grand and imposing in every 
way, 20 that men shall leok to it with thirsting desire; make its gates strong 
and sure; and when any one enters, instantly seme him and punish him as 
a sinner, not allowing him to get out. Even if I should enter, punish me 
asa sinner in the same way, aud do not let me go. I now appoint you 


master of that naraka.’ : : +e P 

“Soon after this a bhikehu, parsaing his regular course of begging his 
food, entered the gate (of the place). ‘hen the lictors of the narafa saw 
him, they were about to subject him to their tortures; but he, frightened, 

eed them to allow him a moment in which to eat his midday meal. 
Immediately after there came in another man, whom they thrust into a 
mortar and pounded till a red froth overflowed. As the dhikshu looked on, 
there camo to him the thought of the impermanence, the painful suffering and 
inanity of this body, and how it is but asa babble and as foam; and instant- 
ety evtned to Arhatship. Immodintely after, the lictors seized him, and 
Re Tans into a cauldron of boiling water. ‘There was a look of joyfu) 
satis{notion, however, 10 the béikeiw's countenance. The fire was extinguished 















‘ Se ake ree notes that the Chines text hes ' Satya,” but be prefers a Corman 
manuscript which gives Arpt 
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and the water cee cold. In the middle (of the cauldron) there rose up q 
lotus flower, with the divkehu seated on it! The lictors at onco went. and 
o the king that there was a marvellous ocourrence in the saraka 
and wished him to go and see it; but the King said, ‘I formerly made su 
an agreement that now I dare not go (to the place).” The lictors anid, * This 
ia not a small matter. Your majesty Wasa to go quickly, Let your = 





= 





agreement be altered.’ The King tl followed them, and entered (the 
naraka), when the dhiksin preached the: w to him, and he believed, pe 
was made free. Forthwith he demolished the naraka, and repented of all the * 


ont which he had formerly done. From this time he believed in and 
honoured the Three Precious Ones.” 


s-= 


APPENDIX VII. 
Mra. C. R. WILSON'S 
REPORT oN THE Excavations AT CHHOTI PAHARI 
IN 1299. 


Tese exeavations took pee in March and April, 1899. ony 
were instituted by Major L. A. addell, 1..1.8., and they were made under 
the immediate supervision of the Surveyor to the Bankipore District Bo 
Abmad Husain. I went down almost every day to the excavations, r 
almost every day to Dr. Waddell, and tried, as far as I could, to see that the 
vations were ly conducted. 


2. Chhoti - shied We a akoenaa of brick work, a little more than a mile 
to the south of old Kumrahar and the East Indian Railway, and about the 
same distance to the south-east from a very ancient well called the . 

Kut. Hien Tsiang in his acoount of the ruins of Asoka’s capital 

& hell for tormenting living creatures which Asoka Raji was orn to have 
made yee he end page. Be throna, ro mates of the earth 
prison, says, “and not astupa. Its fou n-walls are sunk, 
td i a eg ing ruinous condition. There remains, however, 

: mrcide sa This is made of carved stone and hasa 


was tho first of Sadie of his vopal pe | Asoka 
Tath&gatha. Spiritu : 
1 oni hg of if the ee is dal ereuad 2 teak 
time to time.”"! This was the first stupa € by Agoka. South of it was 
a titer of Buddha's foot-prints with another supa, and south of this eifar 
was the Jambudwipa pillar. 

3. On the assumption that the Agam Kud was the site where Hiuen 
Tsiang saw the earth prison, Chhoti Pahari would probably be the site of the 
first Asoka’s stip fr, Waddell hoped to verify this assumption by finding 
the centre of the stupa and the ching of relics mentioned by the Chinese 
pilgrim. The acs tees were conducted for this purpose, It is unfor- 
tunate that Dr. Waddell could not have watched over them in person. I did 
Ey beet but I regret to say that 1 was unable to discover the centre of 
this supposed sfapa, 

4. The igo elerey of brick-work covered with earth in which 
are a few graves. The road runs on the west side, and 
on the north yy: Rages ery at on high ground. The mound is more 
than 100 fect in diameter. “The The Ligneit was to the north-west, and 
on it was placed a lingam. The centre of the mound was cut : by & 
deep excavation from south-east raga ier This cxawilions 
stand, a Aiea C.J. O'Donnell, c:s., under the supervi- 


of kanun ho, after destro masses of brick-work, 
that be eotld fat nothtag. Ahmad Hess ep es oe 


1 Disccoery of saan we Lep2, p. 4 
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seeing lines of bricks rapt ree to a point as if they radiated from a centra, 
In many saps, which have been excavated, the middle is marked by a wall, 
or pipe, around which the bricks are arranged concentrically, and Dr. Wandelt 
hoped to find similar indications of the contre in the present case, 

5. In order to determine the centre of the stiipa, Ahmad Husain was 
directed to excavate six cuts, or trenches, at different points on the probable 
circumference, and also to clear away all the earth and rubbish which covered 
the brick-work and filled the great central excavations, where ho said he had 
geen the bricks radiating. After giving these instructions at the beginni 


of March, Dr. Waddell was obliged to return to Calcutta and left me to 


watch over the work. 


6. By the 2lst March, after working for about a week, romeins off 
brick-work were found in the north-east, east and south-west outs; and 


assuming that these indicated the circumference of the stiipa, I calculated that 
its diameter was about 106 fect, and that its centre must be somewhere in 
the great mass of brick-work to the north of the kanungo’s excavation. I 


am, however, sorry to say that no solid brick-work was to be found in any of 


the cuts to the south, nor could we find any point in the central portions of 
the brick-work from which the bricks radiated. : 
7. During the weeks which followed I extended tho outs. In parti- 


oular I tried to excavate all tho earth between the brick-work found in the 


north-east cut and that found in the cast cut 20 as to expose an are of the 


atiipa’s ciroumference. ‘The results were ohly more and more confusing. 


Masses of brick work were constantly uwneovered to the enst of the mound, 
but whether they belonged to the stupa or to other buildings it was impos- 


sible to say. Lverywhero the brick-work twas so out about and mutilated 
that no clear outlines or contours could be made out. The same may be said 
of the excavations to the south-west. Dus south we never could find any 
brick-work at all. I must add that the excavations had to be carried to 
great depths below the surface, so that in more than one case the cuts fell in, 
sud in fact I had not time to excavate the whole of the site to the east of the 
es or perhaps = eetalts results would have been reached. F 
5. Uo now to the central portions of the mound, I regret to eay 
that I found them equally confusing. Tho whole of the old deep excava 
' tion was cleared. But no concentric arrangement of bricks indicating a 
contral pipe or well could be discovered. I also carefully examined the mass 
of brick-work to the north of the old excavation in which I was disposed 


to look for the centre, especially as I could discover no brick-work to the 


south. The uneven portions of the brick-work were removed so aa to give & 


fairly level surface of brick which was carefully washed and swept; but 


though this was done several times, we never could find any concentrio 
arrangement of bricks. _ 

_ 9. The bricks are about one foot square and two and-a-half inches thick. 
Tvice straw has been used to stiffen the clay after the manner of the Asoka 


period. The brick-work everywhere appears quite solid, and is laid m 


courses generally parallel, Sometimes two lines of brick mest at a slight 
angle, and from this circumstance we have been more than once deceived 
into supposing that we were coming upon the concentric arrangement, But 






upon 7! 
ation of the two lines of bricks to each other was purely accidental. On 
removing the bricks layer by layer we generally found that the courses of 


ng the brick-work further it always turned out that this inelin- 
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bricks were laced across each other. Thus if in one course the lines of bricks 
ran from north-west to south-east, in the next course they ran from north- 
east to south-west. | 

10. At one time in the course of the excavation of the brick-work I 
thought that I had come upon certain indications of the centre. By the 
Slet March I had caused a number of courses of the brick-work to be 
carefully removed, and proceeded to examine the course or layer now un- 
covered. The mud was soraped away and the gs Pech and washed. 
I then saw that there was one brick sticking up in the middle of the brick- 
work, which did not form any part of the lines of the bricks, but whioh waa 
lying in a cavity made for it in the brick-work, so that its four sides faced 

our cardinal points. It was clear that it had been intentionally placed in 

this position, and I he that it indicated the centre of the stiipa. ‘There- 
fore before moving it I had its position accurately fixed by means of four 
brick columns. built outside the mound determining two lines established by 
the theodolite, the intersection of which was at the centre of the brick. I also 
had a photograph taken of the brick-work, and brought one of the masters 
of the Bihar School of Engineering, Babu Kanhya to make a survey 
of the excavations as they then stood. | aes 

11. On Monday, the 3rd April, I began to remove the brick-work, but 
was much disappointed. On removing the projecting brick another was 
found under it of the same sizo and in the, eame position, and under this 
three similar bricks. Then the formation ceased, and the brick-work again 
became solid and regular. | 

12, Assuming that these five bricks had been set up #5 4 mark to 
indicate the whereabouts of the centre, I had a cutting opened a ig at 
this point and extending northwards for about three or four fect. his 
cutting showed nothing except that the brick-work was looser towards the 
north and the mud damp which the workmen thought indicated the nearness 
of a well in the brick work. I then opened one or two places in the briek- 
work to the north-west of the point marked by the five bricks to see if I 
could get at any well or opening. But these attempts failed. sre 

13. Lastly, giving up any attempt to find a concentric arrangement he 
bricks, I tried to infer the position of the centre from the slope of the brick- 
work. The brick-work platform on which we were working was ces arte : 
but sloped up to the north and west ; in fact it seemed as if the highest pomt 
of the stipa was covered by the lingam. On the 10th April the lingam was 
removed and all the earth swept away, and the brick-work carefully examin- 
ed. I made coveral attempts to determine the slopes of the different ere 
of brick-work, and before leaving for England on Wednesday, the at 
I ordered a well to be sunk at a point near where tho op air be ST 
another well at the point perked by asi bricks. Neither of 
ie Ga the whole, I am of opinion that the mound is aa aos pr td 
- tho first a/apa of Asoka, though in spite of all my efforts T have now belt 
alle to determine the centre. It may be that the middle portions 0 loft 
brick-work have already been cut away, and that the only method now rat 
of determining the nature of these remains is by means of extensive excay 
tions to the east and the south. ; 

Pats, CoLtect, 0. KR. WILSON, 

The 16th Nowember 1590. 


APPENDIX VII. 


IDENTITY OF UPacupTa, THE HIGH PRIEST oF ASOKA 
WITH “MOGALLIPUTTA Tisso."’ 


Is a former article on Upagupta as the High-priest of Asona,? 
t aggested that this celebrated monk, who is frequently mentioned in the 
anskrit, Chinese and Tibetan accounts of eater gre dia, was probably 
identical with Moggaliputta Tisso, the t of Asoka socording to the 
Ceylonese Pali tradition, which latter © seats knows not the name of 
Upagupta, just as Moggaliputta Tisto is unknown to the former. 
urther examination confirms this view of their identity. Indeed, the 
fragmentary accounts of these two individuals, as preserved in the leading 
Sanskrit and Ceylon texts on Asoxa, namely, the Sanskritic Apikdoaddna 
and.the Pali WaAdvormsa, display such a close agreement in their desori gph ov. 
and especially in respect to the detailed circumstances of the visit o 
ai Asona, a3 to leave little doubt that they refer to one and the same 
This agreement ia all the more remarkable, as these two books are 
considered to be from entirely i Tye we The A cpokdeaddna 
to have existed in India before 317-420 A.D., when a translation 
from it seems to have been made into Chinese? The portion of the Maha- 
"7 the middle of the 6th 












ASOREVipDiNa,* Manivamsa.* 


“The glorious Upagupta . . . the chief “The illaminator of the Religion of the 
amongst the interpreters of the Law, and Jina (Buddha), tho | ‘Ther, Cee a 
averiiable Buddha, without tho external - « » Who has heard his eloqnence 
poe Gil vitheat considering it the eloqnence of 


Buddha,” p, $97. the supreme Buddha himself.” jp, 38 and 
His origin 71. 

EAeapis, was the son of seller of Moggaliputta. Tisso was in his former 
perfume in Benares, p. etistence liad of scale in Bonares, 


p. 26." 


1 Reproduced with additics from ; 
as A S. B, Vol, LXVI, pt. — eae of the Asiatic Society (Bengal), Jano 1899. 


Vol. L I, 1897, pp. 76 
+ Banyiu Nanjlo' Catalogue of Buddhikt Tripttats, p, 200, No. 1344 But the version’quoted 


fn this article is from the Divyivadina as translated by Burnouf in his Trlroduchon a Uhineris de | 


: rt Jaden. 
* Turnour's Maldvamea, 5. xxx. Max Maller’s Scerad Raols the Fog, X, p. 18, 
.m Pp. 
t The xirncs ato tbe ro tee teaond edition of Burnout's odian Buddhiem ‘ dis already quoted. 
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| THE HIGH PRIEST OF ASOKA, &l 
His ~ ero 4 ; 
, Upagupia was converted by ee Tisso 
yore (a pupil of " Jo os aie i Cea ghea Sonaka (a pupal of ‘Darke Dunks’) wh 5 
atime jthe groat Sthavira at the Kuk- great Thero Giikaeieey es 
kutirdma monastery at Pitaliputra, pp. Bukkake monastery of Fajalipairs, 
|, oa7. Pp. 28 and 30, 
Hip He stained . “gifted — person 
"Ho ntiar Arhatehip of an erce] “ This lati 
ies tt eee thin thre of havi eed thal edible ae 
the Buddhist. order,* ! short time arrived at the sanctification of 
"Tike sun shining the light.of know. Sota “98 i he was ele- 


ledge over the ruined universe,” p, 389, 










| He Pay ni “in com 1 for the (“He sojourned for seven years 
world (Pp. $38) oan ina mventain Urn- tude in pious nga a the * 
mupds” beyond Ma thuri (towards = gangs’? mountain | yes 
soures of Jumna and Ganges rivers),‘ the towards tha mouthed 1. Be 
first of all | mvourable for mental 
calm,"*" p. $97, 
Epock of his visit to Asoka. 


( to send . +." But the mint refuses nm 
Sas meg cae ida. negra sete oe eee oe 

) = t, mi ng enquired * what can 
ois the ‘cause be that the "There dow mot 

come." The priests informed him 


event is placed after Asoka's con- 
version, p. 399. 


Circumstances wader which invited. 

“The King Asokn proceeded to the 
Kukkuja monastery at (Pataliputra) and 
there taking the place of honour, ssid with 
hands joined in respect: ‘Is there any 
other person, &c., do. P’ Then ¥n the 
Sitha of the apni rep thos. 





Ys, O grt BS spe 
Sls Supe oe Ce es 836. 


Mods of tavitation—Asoka alters thir on 
ee ee and rends a simple 


~The king having been informed con- 
Foked a crowd of his ministers and said 
+ «= “I will myself goto see the Sthavira’ 
+ But the ministers replied, ‘Sir! it is 


Asoka arranges 2 Boal service fo bring the 
i ages ‘7 


This event is ne ee ae 
pepe 











* Asoka, that the Sthavira “He (Asoka) thus insirueted: ‘The 
pbeenpls wi Pacing water, oxtablishod Thero (Sthavira) on account of his great 
the way between Mathura and age 1 a se teeta acs 98 
| Pataliputra,” p. 388. reyance, e therefore 
‘ me Thero in a vorsel by the river, fp. 40, 
1 Rockbill's £1 Auddha from the Tibstan, p. 173. 
a Piste orate 7. sz 
9 Ahog oes leo make the hermitage 
if vara) while Sambhite'’s _ 
» dng to the Is (Kern Ind. Budd., 108) and Ti 
The Mabavehee eS Pe aes: tonatl wee ther Anca 
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THE HIGH PRIEST OF ASOKA, 





Acetone of Dai pla, $0: show. his: benor. 
olence to ki pk gel embarking .. . arrived 
at the town of Pataliputra,” p. 338, 
Asoka advances to meet Aim. 
“The king advanced fo meet the Stha- 
vira Upagupis,” p. 389. 
Ania Mie carrier the Sage ashore. 
“(Asoka Salas his elephant, 
@ wallet deroee the i came y leaps 





Massegrs() ils dindib-aiudl eae Bias 
(Asoka) took him betwen his 
eng itsstoaera nega Ber sent which he 


geen of the Sthavrira 
aie was ere anil soaoniting Tagen a8 
cotton wool. 


re N Gus crasaie Srabh ane soft 

clon hailey Tilpemeetigt 
te being, my are rude and 

my body rough to the touch !'" p. 340, 

daoka asks for a miracle. 

Ps this 


“Ho (Moggalipntto Ti 
act of hearing’ the message rose, ‘Thed 
conveyed the Thero in a vessel," p, 40, 


Pa king went out to mest him,” 


“The monarch (proe till 
waiter. reached his aakas gan nee 
oundest respect offered the enppe 
his right shoulder to the diners bac king 
Thero. The benevolent Thero (Sthavirs 
. accepting the raferrod 
of the sovereign, Patino ay ok 
vessel,” p. 41. 


“The king conducting the Thero to the 
plessure-garden Kativaddéana,”’ p. 41. 







"Bathing this feet and them 
(Asoka) cansed him to be rented". 41. 





this miracle to ‘him who was ccs 
seated,” p. 41, 


“The Asoka . « the 
chief ae he sets pid . The 
aes oF the 3 land hearing ‘kien y ordered 

the road to the Bodhi-tree to f 
and | rectly decorated and atanded 

aignesey cee 
and by 7 
rot (fe reniinel $0 the great . 
treo which was doocortted with every 
variety of ornament a with flowers 
of every hne. A | a thousand 
priests with the chief Thero (son of 
oggali) at their head and a body. 
thousand monarchs with this 
{Asokn) at their head having 
the sovereign himself as well as the gi 
Bo-tree, with uplified clasped 
gazed on the great Bo-tree,” p. 112. 


agreement in so many details, in these two secounts 


pat are deewn from widely different sources, can scarcely be accidental. 


trary, th 
question almost beyond 


FS rn the identity of the two persons in 





APPENDIX Ix. 


Dr. T. BLOCH’S TRANSLATION OF THE INSCRIPTION IN JAIN 
TEMPLE AT (KAMALDAH) PATALIPUTRA. 





Teel, 
aaa ene rife aR AL eearEt Ses 





we mitten ymedes afated wawatet | 
Translation. 





In the 1848, on the 5th day of the bright half of Miirgadiras 
Monday,’ the beginning of the | sees Synge sofa oe Heras ive 
Sthalabhadra- sedi ji was made by the whole congregation living at Pada/i- 
pura; * it waa consecrated by the Sari, the illustrious Guldbeand-ji of the 
ac (the son n off Bra) Lodha (?),° together with all the Siris. 





‘Emery uaeartadaba Seer aie ae 


B. 8. Preas—ég17J—300—12 8.1903 -—W, M. pe. 
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OF THE RUINS OF 


PATALIPUTRA 


By LL. A. WADDELL. 
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